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the House of Commons as a very futile waste of 

time, since the five days of debate on the Address 
are to lead only to what has long been a foregone 
conclusion—the defeat of the Ministry and the forma- 
tion of a Labour Government. Whatever others may 
have to say of it, however, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
certainly no reason to complain of this long drawn-out 
ceremonial. The procedure by which Mr. Baldwin is 
to be executed, and he himself installed in office, cannot, 
from the Labour point of view, be too impressive or 
too prolonged. There were many reasons why Mr. 
Baldwin should resign as soon as the results of the 
General Election were known, but if he had done so 
Mr. MacDonald’s position would have been far more 
difficult than it is. He would have lacked the authority 
which the practically unanimous vote of the Liberal 
Party next Monday will give him, and would have had 
to draft and carry a King’s Speech in very difficult 
circumstances. The Liberals would not have turned 
him out, but they would have escaped the responsibility 
of having put him in. That responsibility they have 
now definitely assumed, which vastly strengthens his 
position in the House of Commons. He will succeed to 
power by the will of a clear majority, which cannot 
throw him over without stultifying its own action and 
admitting that it made a mistake. Practically—that 
is to say, as measured by the prospective division lists 
of the next three or four months—the difference may be 
negligible, but morally it means a great deal that the 
House of Commons should have expressed in advance 
its confidence in the ability of the Labour Party to 
form a competent and popular administration. 


[ is possible to regard this week’s proceedings in 


There has been time, moreover, in which to discount 
the financial panic which the sudden accession of a 
Labour Government to power might have caused. 
Gilt-edged and other securities have fallen during the 
past month, but there is no reason to expect that they 
will fall further when Mr. MacDonald actually assumes 
office. A recovery indeed appears to be more likely. A 
certain number of foolish people—but evidently not a 
very large number—have been sending their capital 
abroad, but the movement in that direction seems al- 
ready to have come to an end. And, indeed, such 
transfers would appear to be very bad business for the 
investor, who, if and when he repurchases British 
securities, will almost certainly obtain fewer pounds 
than he has had to give for his dollars or his francs. 
He may not have to pay very heavily for his unfounded 
fears, but he will have to pay; for the policy of a 
Labour Government is likely to lead, temporarily at 
any rate, to increased industrial prosperity, and an 
improvement in the value of sterling. Evidently these 
fears are not very widespread, or stocks would have 
fallen much more heavily than they have done. The 
London Stock Exchange is peculiarly liable to “ anti- 
Socialist ’’ panic, but it has also an uncommonly strong 
strain of commonsense, and within a week or so of the 
advent of Labour to power we shall confidently look 
for a general recovery of prices. Men like Lord Rother- 
mere cannot frighten the British investing public for 
long. If the present moment is a good moment to 
buy—as in our view it certainly is—there will be no 
lack of buyers, whatever the half-witted oracles of the 
Daily Mail may say. 

* * * 

Zaghlul Pasha has won a sweeping victory in the 
Egyptian elections. Out of some 170 members elected 
to the Chamber, 150 are Zaghlulists, and their majority 
will probably be further swelled when the final results 
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are declared (there are, as we write, about 40 to come). 
The tiny minority consists of Constitutional Liberals, 
Nationalists and Independents. We are neither sur- 
prised nor disconcerted. If Zaghlul is a dangerous 
man, he is less dangerous clothed with power than as 
an agitator in opposition, just as we always maintained 
in the old days that he would have been less dangerous 
in Egypt than exiled in Europe. We do not, as a 
matter of fact, know how dangerous—or, let us say, 
how intransigent—he is going to be in the negotiations 
over the “reserved questions.” He maintains, of 
course, that he has proved that Egypt is united in 
demanding “ complete independence,” though Egyp- 
tians are free to differ among themselves on domestic 
affairs. That freedom to differ they will, no doubt, 
exercise in various Oriental fashions! But we suspect 
also that, when the formal discussions between Great 
Britain and Egypt have got under way, there may be 
more difference of opinion than Zaghlul anticipates 
about the final settlement. In any case, there will 
have to be some compromise on his part. We may, and 
should, reduce our hold in Egypt to the minimum 
consistent with our own interests and hers and the 
world’s ; but there will be a limit that will fall short of 
“complete independence” in its literal sense. And 
we cannot, in any event, admit the Egyptian claims to 


the Sudan. 
* * * 


The Conference of the Little Entente revealed 
precisely the differences and agreements among the 
three States that we predicted. Roumania and Jugo- 
slavia did not see eye to eye with Czecho-Slovakia 
about Russia, and it was decided that each should 
examine the question separately with a view to further 
discussion next June. By that time it is likely that the 
Great Powers will have recognised Russia, and the 
little ones will more readily abandon their scruples. 
As regards Hungary, on the other hand, there was 
agreement. The Little Entente wants the firmest 
guarantees from Budapest, and Dr. Benes is now putting 
his and his allies’ views before the Sub-Committee of 
the League of Nations Council which is dealing with the 
Hungarian loan. Dr. Benes is also engaged in trying 
to dissipate the bad feeling created here by his treaty 
with France. He is credited with the desire to negotiate 
a similar treaty with us, by way of showing his imparti- 
ality. If he really has any such idea, we may warn him 
that he will not succeed ; but the suggestion is significant. 
Whatever the Czechs may feel about France, they are 
not anxious to be dragged into antagonism to this 
country, and the reception of their treaty both in 
London, and in Bucarest and Belgrade, has given them 
pause. The Roumanians and Jugoslavs have shown 
themselves decidedly cool about it, and Jugoslavia has, 
in effect, declared against any Central European 
entanglements, by arranging a treaty of her own with 
Italy. We do not yet know its terms; but it must 
evidently be far less objectionable (if it is objectionable 
at all) than the Franco-Czech treaty. For its principal 
result will be to settle the Fiume dispute and other 
questions which have made so much bad blood between 
the two countries. 

* * * 

Quite a number of maiden speeches have been made 
already in the debate on the Address—mainly from the 
Labour benches. Miss Susan Lawrence has lost no 


——— 


time in protesting against the reactionary policy, which 
is, moreover, of doubtful legality, pursued by the Boanj 
of Education since the descent of the Geddes axe, 4 
strong movement, supported by members from mor 
than one party, for the bringing into operation at long 
last of the policy embodied in the post-war Education 
Acts, will undoubtedly find expression in the new House 
of Commons. The new Labour members, in particular, 
include a number of very keen educationists. Mr, 
Thurtle, speaking for the claims of the unemployed, 
Mr. S. F. Perry, the Secretary of the Co-operative 
Party, pleading for agricultural legislation, and Mr, 
Marley, strongly critical of the Government’s timid 
dealing with the Ruhr question, were other maiden 
speakers. Other signs of lively activity within the 
Labour camp include the emphatic demonstration of 
independence by the Scottish members, who are respons- 
ible for two amendments to the Address, apart from 
the official Labour amendment. One of these deals 
with unemployment ; the other raises the issue of Home 
Rule for Scotland, on which all the Scottish Labow 
M.P.s have given election pledges. These amendments 
are unlikely to be reached in the debate; they are 
important only as a declaration of independence by the 
Scottish Labour Group, which clearly means to consti- 
tute itself the nucleus of an unofficial left wing inside the 
pony as a whole. Mr. MacDonald owed his election as 
eader largely to this group; but he may have trouble 
with them yet, especially on any question of Liberal- 
Labour co-operation. 
* * * 

There are rumours, as we write, of eleventh-hour 
intervention in the railway dispute; but there is no 
clear sign that they have substance behind them. Mr. 
Henderson has seen Mr. Bromley; but it is unlikely 
that the National Joint Labour Council, of which he is 
secretary, can act any more effectively than the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, which has 
admitted its inability to intervene. It may be taken 
as certain that, failing some concessions, the locomotive 
men will strike—probably this week-end—and that 
they will be able to stop fairly completely most of the 
main lines, if the N.U.R. drivers follow out their declared 
policy of refusing to do any of the strikers’ work. On 
the other hand, the Associated Society certainly does 
not want a strike, and would, in all likelihood, grasp 
eagerly at a chance of compromise. The situation, 
therefore, depends on the action taken by the railway 
companies. When these met the men early in the 
week, they refused concessions of any kind. There 
are now rumours that they are prepared to negotiate 
on the undoubted hardships arising out of the Wages 
Board’s findings. If once the door is opened to negotia- 
tion, we feel sure the strike will be averted. The loco- 
motive men will not stand out against the findings as 
a whole, if they can get their more pressing grievances 
redressed. This being so, we hold still to the belief that 
the chances are, on the whole, against a strike ; for we 
can hardly think that the companies’ flat refusal to 
negotiate will be maintained to the length of provoking 


one, when a compromise could be easily arranged. 
* * * 


The result of the miners’ ballot shows that a good deal 
more than the necessary two-thirds majority has been 
secured in favour of ending the agreement of 1921. In 
one or two districts the poll has apparently been small, 
and one of the less important districts is said to have 
voted in favour of continuing the agreement. But 


these are exceptional cases; and the big coalfields— 
Durham, Yorkshire, Scotland and Lancashire, as well 
as South Wales—have voted heavily in favour of giving 
notice. This does not mean an immediate crisis ; for 
the required period of notice is three months. There 
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thus be plenty of time for negotiations; but the two 

ies are not likely to find it easy to reach a settlement. 

t the miners want can be secured only by some 

m of national unification, and to this the owners 
are decisively opposed, regarding it as a halfway house 
to public ownership. Perhaps there is a middle course 
between their differing views ; but the long struggle of 
1921 failed to reveal one, and we have no great hope 
that one will be discovered now. Unless the Labour 
Party decides—as it may—to introduce legislation on 
the lines of the Sankey Report, there is a real danger of 
another long stoppage of the coalfields in the spring. 
And such a stoppage may be as hard to settle as that of 
1921; for there 1s no splitting the difference where two 
diametrically opposite principles are being urged by 


the parties. 


The dockers opened negotiations with the Port em- 
ployers for an advance in wages on Wednesday. Within 
two hours the negotiations had been completely broken 
off; and on the same day the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union decided to call a national conference 
and report its failure to secure any concessions. The 
Port employers, apparently, refused to negotiate at all, 
stating that, under existing trade conditions, they were 
quite unable to agree to any advance, and that it was 
useless to prolong the conversations. If this is really 
to be their attitude, it undoubtedly means a national 
strike within the next few weeks. The dockers’ 
nominal wage is 10s. a day in the larger and 9s. in the 
smaller ports, as compared with 16s. and 15s. in 1920. 
But discontinuous employment makes the average 
earnings very much less than this. Save for the rela- 
tively few staff men, a full week’s work is a rarity. 
One way of dealing with the position would be by an 
advance in wages, another by the “guaranteed week,” 
or a system of maintenance as was suggested in Lord 
Shaw's report four years ago. The Port employers 
refuse to agree to either, urging the necessity of keeping 
costs down. The dockers are trying to get both—an 
advance of 2s. a day by a direct approach to the em- 
om and a system of maintenance by promoting a 

ill in Parliament. The latter is, in our view, by far 
the more important. Casual labour is still normal at 
the docks, despite all the decasualisation schemes 
mooted for a generation. We hope a Labour Govern- 
ment will at last take up this question seriously, and 
force decasualisation by introducing maintenance. 
Lord Shaw’s Committee, with all the facts before it, 
recommended this four years ago. It is high time for 
it to be done. 


* * ok 


* ok 


The Bill dealing with the regulation of London 
traffic, prepared under Mr. Baldwin’s Government, 
is now in draft ; and it is being strongly urged that the 
incoming Government should proceed with it at once. 
Clearly the London traffic problem badly needs hand- 
ling—and handling at once—by some competent au- 
thority. But it is.not true to say, as some advocates 
of the Bill are saying, that it can be passed easily as a 
hon-contentious measure. It is generally agreed that 
there should be some authority entitled to supervise and 
co-ordinate the traffic of London, and to deal with such 
questions as town and region planning in their relations 
to the traffic problem. But opinions differ widely 
as to the form this authority is to take, and the powers 
to be entrusted to it. Is it to be an advisory or an 
€xecutive body ? Is it to represent primarily public 

dies, or such private concerns as the tube and other 
railways, the tramway companies, and the L.G.O.C. ? 
How will it affect the L.C.C. tramways, and the prospects 
te municipal ownership of other services? The private 
thei ¢ enterprises want an authority which will safeguard 

«ir position, and keep London traffic safe for profit- 

enterprise. A good many people, however, 


especially in the Labour Party, hold that the London 
Traffic Authority ought to be a strictly public body, 
responsible to the people, and that it is dangerous to 
entrust the wide functions such a body must exercise 
to a committee largely representing private interests. 
Probably Labour will insist on cnnetdiion the Bill now 
in draft. In any case, we fear it can hardly be expected 
to pass as a non-controversial measure. The whole 
broad question of Local Government re-organisation 
really lies behind the rival views. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The comparative 
dullness of our politics promises to be enlivened by 
a sparring-match between the Dail and the Senate. 
It was believed that the clash would have come this 
week upon Bills amended by the Senate before the 
Christmas recess which have now been returned by the 
popular Chamber. Having made its protest the Senate, 
however, is apparently disinclined to push matters 
further at the moment; and it is generally expected 
that the real tug-of-war will be over the Judiciary Bill, 
and more particularly over provisions in the measure 
which, it is argued, can be construed as an attempt 
upon the part of the Executive to limit the independence 
of the Judges. Their experiences with the British 
House of Lords naturally made Irish politicians sus- 
picious of an Upper Chamber, and this suspicion is 
reflected in the articles of the Constitution, which 
restrict the power of the Senate to delaying the passage 
of a Bill into law for 270 days at the outside. The 
gap between the two Houses has been widened by the 
fears of Ministers that to defer in any way to the 
Senate would be to make capital for the Republicans, 
whose stock argument is that the revising ionher is 
dominated by what they call “‘ the Orange and Free- 
mason elements.”” Miss MacSwiney and her colleagues 
would be horrified at any accusation of bigotry, yet 
their euphemism of “ Orange and Freemason”’ for 
Protestant is modelled on the practice of the Ulsterman 
who repudiates any idea of oppressing Catholics as 
Catholics, but claims a free hand to deal with “* Hiber- 
nians and Sinn Feiners.’’ Fortunately, popular opinion 
in the Free State has not been inflamed by this attempt 
to exploit sectarian passions. The nominated Senate 
has managed its business with so much discrimination 
and prudence that it is questionable if its voice to-day 
does not count for more with the country as a whole, 
than that of the Dail, where outside the ranks of Minis- 
ters the general level of —_— skill and intelligence 
is lower than it ought to be. 

ok * x 


A brush between the two branches of the Oireachtas 
need not be taken too seriously. Under the best of 
Constitutions friction of this kind cannot be avoided. 
It would have made itself felt long ago, had it not been 
for the well-founded fear that its main result would 
have been to provide grist for the Republican mill ; 
and the fact that members now feel themselves free to 
blow off a little steam, is a thoroughly healthy sign. 
It is not likely that the quarrel, if it should come to a 
quarrel, will have far-reaching consequences. The 
Senate has not put forward extravagant claims, merely 
asserting its right to exercise its revising powers under 
conditions that will enable it to fulfil the duties en- 
trusted to it by the Constitution. Nor does the Dail, or 
rather the Government, dispute in any way the authority 
of the Senate to revise and amend legislation. Ministers 
can be charged at the worst with no more than brusque- 
ness and impatience, defects that might be grave under 
certain circumstances, but are amply explained by the 
necessity that existed for so long of forcing through 
with a minimum of delay the emergency measures 
required to deal with a desperate crisis. Everything 
points to the conclusion that a frank discussion of 
differences will lead to a more precise definition of the 
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respective spheres of the two branches of the Oireachtas 
which ought to ensure more effective co-operation in 


future. 
x x * 


PoriticAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—Now and again 
during the past week onlookers in the Commons must 
have been puzzled to know which belligerent was allied 

with which—whether Wellington, by mistake, was letting 
loose his Guards on Bliicher, or Bliicher, by way of reprisal, 
was hastening to the succour of Napoleon. I suppose such 
incidents are inseparable, not indeed from a divided command, 
but from a more or less random co-operation. If so, the sooner 
the different free-lances fit themselves into their respective 
parts the better. Otherwise, while the Labour lion and the 
Liberal unicorn are fighting for the crown, up may come the 
Conservative dog and knock them both down. I note, by the 
way, that no sooner is battle joined than the Conservatives 
are to be heard, exactly as foretold, hurling their most violent 
epithets at Labour’s auxiliaries. 
* * * 

So far as it goes, that may be to the good. But for a service- 
able, even if only ad hoc, welding together of the two Progressive 
wings, Labour, too, must feel the weight of the Conservative 
hammer. Even after contact with things as they are—I mean 
in the Parliamentary sense—the two parties are still supposed 
to be eyeing each other with mutual surliness, if not indeed 
to be staking out the rest of the session as their exclusive 
prize-ring. Perhaps this is an outside rather than an inside 
view ; anyhow, it must soon vanish under the disillusioning 
touch of the voting lists. After all, the Conservatives out- 
number the Labour members by over sixty and the Liberals 
by about a hundred. Such being the position, I confess that 
to my mind much of the current speculation as to which of the 
two pugilists—Labour or Liberal—may be expected to come 
out on top in what may remain a purely hypothetical duel 
seems beside the mark. Unless this Parliament is to end 
even more abruptly than its predecessor, its combative instincts 
must develop on less eccentric lines. 

* * * 


Another of the expected effects of the triangular system, 
I gather, is to be the restoration of the Commons to full pre- 
Parnellite liberties, since, with the Government in a minority, 
there can now be no enforced suspension of the eleven o’clock 
rule, no restriction on debate, no ordinary closure, relatively 
little Kangaroo, and above all, no guillotine. What a Paradise 
for obstructive Diehardism! Here again, however, the vision 
rests on a fallacy—namely, that it is Ministers alone who 
habitually favour the closure, while unofficial members, if left 
to themselves, would tolerate one another’s prolixity from the 
dusk of one day to the dawn of the next. When this theory 
is put to the test I fancy that Ministers will readily obtain all 
the powers they require. Whether they will find it as easy 
to curb the general zeal for tighter gags and more closure is 
another matter. 

* * * 

If, by the fortune of war, Mr. Hope and Captain Fitzroy 
forfeit their not unlucrative posts as the Speaker’s Deputy and 
Vice-Deputy respectively, they may take comfort in the 
reflection that it was through a similar mischance that Mr. 
Baldwin, like Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, lived to dazzle 
the world as Prime Minister. I believe I mentioned at the 
time that when Speaker Lowther was contemplating retire- 
ment, Mr. Bonar Law, as leader of the largest party in the 
Commons, let it be known among the Dichard junta that he 
coveted the succession for the then Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. Then Mr. Law, suddenly falling ill, went into tem- 
porary retirement, and the Baldwin-Chamberlain duel began 
with Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s acquiescence in Mr. Whitley’s 
more obvious claims. Whether Mr. Hope and Captain Fitzroy 
are to be the prospective Campbell-Bannermans or the next 
Baldwins of Conservatism remains to be seen. Personally 
I should expect Mr. Hope to choose a different precedent and, 
like Lord Courtney (another of the disappointed), become a 
thorn in the general flesh. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, the argument for a non-partisan appointment 
to the Chairmanship of Committees, as to the Speakership itself, 
has clearly become stronger since the post began to be doubled 
with that of the Deputy Speakership. Or is it the modern 
hypothesis that as Chairman, the Deputy Speaker may be 
® quasi-Ministerialist, whereas, as Deputy Speaker, the Chair- 
man must know no distinctions? 


OUR FRIENDSHIP WITH FRANCE 


My Lords and Members of The House of Commons, 

My relations with Foreign Powers continue to be friendly, 
I am glad to be able to record definite progress in the solution 
of questions which have hitherto blocked the pathway of mutual 

understanding and have retarded the recovery of the world. 
HAT is a very comfortable opening to the 
Government’s farewell pronouncement. It 
only wants a slight modification to make it 
true. Ministers in Mr. Baldwin’s position are not 
expected, of course, to put the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth in their ceremonial utterances. But the 
country is concerned with facts and not with fiction, 
and there is something more to be said about this 
friendship with Foreign Powers. Let us venture to 
make the necessary modification in the King’s Speech. 
‘“* My relations with Foreign Powers,” it might run, 
** continue to be friendly. So far as the most important 
Power on the Continent is concerned, however, its 
friendship must be understood in a peculiar sense, 
The French Government has persistently fooled and 
baffled my Ministers. It has pursued, and continues 
to pursue, a policy which runs counter to the interests 
of the British nation. It foments disturbance in 
Europe when we urgently want peace. It closes 
markets that are vital to our trade. It owes us debts 
of very many millions, but scouts the idea of paying 
them. It makes loans for armaments to small States 
or negotiates treaties with them of which my Ministers 
strongly disapprove. In its endeavours to break up 
the unity of the German Reich, it is doing grave damage 
in the occupied territory under its own control, and 
making impudent and intolerable encroachments on 
the British authority in the British area. Its financial 
as well as its political policy is deplorable, and it is 
faced now with the collapse of its currency. It has 
had many fair warnings about this; it shows its 
appreciation by letting it be thought and said in 
France that British cunning is one of the causes of the 
faJl in the franc. In short, my friendship with France 
is as like humbug as one pea is like another, and my 
relations with her are, in fact, dangerously strained.” 
Such is the legacy that Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon 
leave behind them, and it is evident that the task of 
restoring the really friendly relations that we all desire, 
and that the peace of the world demands, will be a 
formidable one for the new Government. It will, 
indeed, be a well nigh impossible task, so long as 
M. Poincaré or another of his kidney is in the saddle. 
For the fundamental condition of harmony is an 
all-round change in French policy, and to that, we may 
be sure, there will be fierce opposition on the part of 
those who have deluded France for so long. Their 
latest manceuvres are a straw that shows which way 
the wind is blowing. The occupation of the Ruhr, 
despite all the brag about it and despite the hollow 
“surrender” of Germany, has clearly done little 
beyond sowing doubts in France. But while the hold 
on Germany and the possibility of making it tighter 
and perpetual remains, these doubts may be stifled. 
With that in mind M. Poincaré and his friends have 
energetically pursued their tactics with the German 
Separatist movements and their intrigues with the 
German industrialists. As regards the latter, we are 
not prepared to say that an economic arrangement 
between the French and the Germans is something 
that we must oppose in all circumstances. It might 
or might not be harmless to our interests ; carried 
out on a proper basis it might be not only legitimate 
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but an advantage to the world at large. But about 
the mischief of the Separatist policy there can be no 
question whatever. These so-called autonomist move- 
ments are anathema to ninety-nine per cent. of the 
German populations, and they are ninety-nine per cent. 
bogus, as the French know very well. Their support, 
yeiled or open, by Paris and by French officers and 
troops on the spot, is a deliberate attempt to impose 
the French power on a permanently divided and 
enfeebled Germany. It is a policy that may deceive 
the people of France for a little while; it does not 
deceive the Germans and it does not deceive us. 
Within the last few weeks, indeed, the French have 
coolly thrown off the mask with us and have acted so 
flagrantly that they have forced Lord Curzon to send 
Mr. Clive, the British Consul-General in Munich, to 
make an “inquiry” in the Palatinate. The Quai 
d'Orsay counters by attaching a French official to 
Mr. Clive to watch him and thwart him, and gives us 
a Roland for our Oliver by sending two Frenchmen 
to Cologne to discover the “ secret organisations” in 
our occupied area! Nor is this all. The French have 
put forward—and still maintain—a demand for the 
surrender to them of the whole railway system in our 
area. The consequences of acceding to this demand, 
for which there is no shadow of right, would be 
disastrous, and we shall not accede to it; but mean- 
while, by refusing to make any agreement about the 
proper working of the railways, the French can look 
on complacently at the utter disorganisation of the 
traffic in the Cologne district. Such is the path of 
“friendship’’ along which French policy travels in the 
Rhineland and the Palatinate, laughing at us as it 
goes. For the last two years we have had governments 
which have contented themselves with shrugging their 
shoulders or raising a feeble protest. We look to 
Mr. MacDonald for something more effective. The 
business of the British Government is to block the 
path resolutely. There can be no genuine friendship 
on any other terms; for these things are not trifles, 
they are points in a programme which spells ruin 
not merely to our prestige and our material interests, 
but to the peace of Europe. 


_ But while M. Poincaré is thus pursuing his advantage 
in Germany, he is confronted with a serious crisis at 
home. The fall of the franc has created no particular 
surprise in this country; we had long expected it. 
We do not rejoice in it out of Schadenfreude or even 
from a sense of poetic justice; still less can we be 
held responsible, as some excited Anglophobes on the 
other side of the Channel pretend, for engineering it. 
But a great many Englishmen are watching it with 
benevolent interest ; for it may mean the awakening 
at last of the French people from their fond dreams, 
and it may be a long step to the reversal of policy 
that we are waiting for. The heavy collapse of last 
week provoked the outcries that were to be expected : 
there was a German plot, or a set was being made at 
the frane by the English or the Americans, or it was 
the work of the cursed speculators in general. But 
though there may not be many Frenchmen willing as 
yet to acknowledge the whole ugly truth, there are 
plenty with sufficient sense to see that denunciations 
of foreigners and anti-speculation laws will not save 
the currency. The measures proposed by the Govern- 
ment include, properly enough, drastic public economies 
and a large increase (four shillings in the £) in taxation. 
amounts to an admission of what most people 
and some people in France, have long contended, 


that the French taxpayer could bear a far heavier 
burden. He has escaped hitherto on the assurance 
that it was God’s will, as expressed in the Treaty of 
Versailles, that the Germans should pay, and he has 
been kept in a fool’s paradise by the simple device of 
a special budget in which a vast expenditure is set 
off against the reparations that never come. 

Whether the French Government’s measures will 
succeed in stopping the rot we do not know. The 
collapse of confidence has gone far in France as well as 
abroad, and M. Hervé’s exhortation to his countrymen 
to regard this crisis as “a financial Verdun” may fall 
on deaf ears. In any case, we doubt whether so large 
an addition to taxation and such drastic savings as 
are proposed will actually be put into force. Even 
supposing they were, the budget would not be balanced ; 
a large deficit would still remain to be met by loan. 
It is certainly a desperate situation for M. Poincaré. 
As one of the Paris newspapers quite truly puts it, 
his whole foreign policy is endangered. If he cannot 
save the franc, there follows inflation, a rise in prices 
and something like a social upheaval, in which his 
Government will be speedily engulfed. But, on the 
other hand, he can only save the france at the cost 
of making the country think—and think furiously. 
To raise every tax by twenty per cent. is to bring 
the French taxpayer down to earth with a bump. 
We shall not expect him in that position to be less 
keen than before about getting reparations; but he 
may be a good deal more open-minded about the 
amount he can get and the best method of getting it. 
That means a critical examination of the whole of 
M. Poincaré’s foreign policy. If the French people 
can be brought to that, we may hope to see the 
overthrow of M. Poincaré in the elections next spring, 
and the emergence of a sadder and wiser France whose 
friendship will not be a lie and a stumbling block. 


THE RAILWAY DISPUTE 
3 strike threat of the Associated Society of Loco- 


motive Engineers and Firemen took the public by 

surprise, and there was a disposition at first to 
regard it as merely a piece of bluff. Had not the National 
Railway Wages Board issued its “ award,” and had not 
this “‘ award” been accepted by the two largest railway 
Trade Unions—the N.U.R. and the Railway Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation 2? It seemed unlikely that the third Union would 
stand out by itself, unlikely that it would be able, by 
standing out, to achieve any appreciable result. The 
public was disposed to believe that the locomotive men 
would meet the companies, some slight adjustments 
perhaps be made, and the trouble end in smoke, as usual 
on the railways of Great Britain. 

This view, plausible as it seemed, involved several mis- 
understandings. In the first place, the pronouncement of 
the National Wages Board was not an arbitration award, 
binding upon the parties, but only a recommendation, 
which any party was free to accept or reject. This was 
one of the explicit conditions on which the Board was set 
up. Secondly, although the N.U.R., which includes a 
minority of the locomotive grades, decided to accept the 
Board’s findings, it was known that many of the locomotive 
men within the N.U.R. were opposed to atceptance, and 
that their representatives had voted against acceptance. 
Thirdly, the Associated Society, though it is small in 
comparison with the N.U.R., has the great majority of 
the main line drivers in its ranks. This being so, it is 
in a position, unless the N.U.R. drivers take the places of 
men on strike, to hold up the main line services almost as 
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effectively as if the whole of the railwaymen were to come 
out. The drivers are a “ key” grade; without them, the 
whole railway service is brought to a standstill. 

We are writing at a time when eleventh-hour intervention 
may still bring about a settlement or, at least, a postpone- 
ment of the stoppage. But, if a strike does occur, the 
public will not long be left under any illusion. The members 
of the Associated Society will strike practically to a man ; 
the drivers who are in the N.U.R., even if they do not join 
the strike, which is possible, will certainly refuse to take 
the places of men who are out. There will be a nearly 
complete hold-up of main line traffic over all the principal 
lines. And any attempt to run services with blackleg 
labour will only make matters worse, by bringing the 
N.U.R. rank and file into the struggle. 

This is the position. What lies behind it? What, in 
fact, are the grievances which have caused the locomotive 
men to reject decisively the findings of the Wages Board, 
although their own representatives on the Board put their 
signatures to them? Broadly speaking, the findings were 
a victory for the railway workers. The sliding scale under 
which wages vary with the cost of living was upheld, 
though the companies desired to abolish it. Most of the 
demands of the companies were rejected. For most grades 
of railwaymen the findings were definitely favourable. 

But one section—and this the only section which had 
submitted counter-claims of its own—was left in a different 
position from the rest. Against the locomotive grades— 
drivers, firemen and cleaners—the Board upheld the 
companies’ claims for a drastic alteration in service condi- 
tions. The basic rates of these grades—the driver’s 12s. 
rising to 15s. a day in the sixth year, the fireman’s 9s. 6d. 
rising to 1ls., the cleaner’s 7s. at twenty years of age— 
were left untouched. But wages can be cut down without 
changing the basic daily rates. The drivers and firemen 
on main line trains are largely paid under the “ mileage 
system.” In other words, a standard daily run is fixed, 
and extra payment is made at a special rate for all miles 
run beyond the standard. The standard has been 120 
miles ; the Board proposed to raise it to 150. This meant 
that drivers on mileage trains would lose, according to 
circumstances, from lls. 8d. to 22s. 6d. a week, and 
firemen from 9s. to 18s.—a very severe cut in wages, 
especially at a time when other grades of railwaymen 
have successfully maintained themselves against the 
attack on their conditions. 

Moreover, there were other losses threatened. The 
Associated Society claims that the new mileage basis will 
cause a substantial reduction in the number of men em- 
ployed. Alterations in the conditions of Sunday duty 
involved further loss in earnings. Drivers employed part- 
time in driving and part-time in firing duties were to be 
prevented in future from rising to the full drivers’ rate of 
15s. a day. This, it was alleged, would open the door to 
a virtual reduction of the basis rates. The change in the 
mileage system was the most serious grievance ; but the 
other changes at the locomotive men’s expense were also 
substantial enough. 

It has been urged by the companies that the mileage 
allowances apply in any case only to a relatively small 
proportion of the total staff employed in the locomotive 
departments. This is true; but it must be remembered 
that every driver, fireman and cleaner hopes to rise to one 
of these jobs. The mileage allowances are really higher 
rates paid for specially skilled service, advances beyond 
the maximum basic rates of 15s. and lls. Every man, 
whether or not he is now getting these allowances, is 
concerned to preserve them. The effect of cutting them 
down is precisely that of cutting down the maximum wage 
to which a man can rise by efficient service. 

It will be asked why, if the proposed reductions are so 
severe, the N.U.R. was prepared to accept them. The 
answer undoubtedly is that the N.U.R. was looking to 
the general effect of the findings on the conditions of all 





railwaymen taken as a whole rather than to their effeg 
on any one section. The N.U.R. had to take the finding 
as a whole, or leave them as a whole ; and it reckoned tly 
preservation of the sliding scale for the whole service x 
outweighing the losses—even the heavy losses—of th 
locomotive men. But the locomotive men for the mog 
part are not much interested in the scale. The drivers and 
firemen have come down under it long ago (in April, 1923) 
to their basic rates; they get no sliding scale addition t 
these rates. Not unnaturally, it seems to them that th 
other grades have thrown them over. 

What, then, are the merits of the case? Clearly, th 
locomotive men have a perfect right to strike against th 
enforcement of the Wages Board’s findings. The constity. 
tion of the Board clearly provides that they may do so; 
and it is wholly unwarrantable to represent them, as th 
Times for example is doing, as bound by an “ award” 
which they have no right to question. If the findings ¢ 
the Wages Board are to be binding, they must be made » 
by a revision of the Board’s constitution, which is embodied 
in the Railways Act of 1921. It is nonsense to say that 
any party is bound under present conditions. 

But, if the men have a right to strike, this does not J 
prove that their cause is good. Judgment on that point 
depends on the estimate—never an easy one to make— 
of what is a proper wage for men employed in the very 
responsible work of driving and firing locomotives. It 
has always been recognised that these men have heavy 
responsibilities; not only the efficiency of the railway 
service, but also the lives of the public, are in their hands, 
What are they earning? What can they earn? The 
rates paid to the ordinary drivers and firemen we have 
quoted already. They are not at issue in the present 
dispute, save in the case of men employed only partly 
in driving duties, and in connection with the vexed question 
of promotion. The point on which more information is 
needed is the amount that is normally earned over and 
above the standard rates. 

We see in one newspaper the ridiculous statement that 
engine drivers can easily earn £10 a week. A man here 
or there may earn this; but the case is clearly too excep- 
tional to be worth considering. Does it apply, even i 
exceptional weeks, to one in a thousand? We doubt it. 
Probably it is nearer the truth that a good main line driver, 
working an important express service, makes about £6 4 
week—a statement which does not appear to have been 
questioned. Is that £6, as compared with a standard 
rate of £4 10s. for experienced drivers getting the maximum 
rate for ordinary trains, too much for the specially respon-§ 
sible work involved ? And is it good policy to cut down 
the earnings of men engaged on such work unless they are 
demonstrably above the rates paid for work of similar 
responsibility in other occupations? Presumably the 
National Wages Board did regard the rates now paid 4s 
excessive, unless its findings were reached by a process of 
bargaining in which the locomotive men were sacrificed in 
order to effect a settlement with the main grades. 

Undoubtedly, the leaders of the Associated Society 
believe that this is what has occurred. The whole position 
is immensely complicated by the rivalry which exists 
between the two Unions organising the locomotive grades— 
the Associated Society, composed of locomotive mei 
alone, and the N.U.R., with its policy of uniting all grades 
of railway workers in a single association. Before the 
Board itself, the two Unions got badly at cross purposes, 
and the present situation is only strengthening the argt 
ments of those who maintain that locomotive mens 
interests will be properly looked after only by the mail 
tenance of a separate Society. On the other hand, it 5 
clearly a most unsatisfactory state of affairs that leads te 
a set of terms being accepted by one Union and repudiated 
by the other. Either, by striking, can hold up the railway 
service; if they are disunited, the strike-risk for the 
community is doubled. 
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It is earnestly to be hoped, whatever may be the outcome 
of the present dispute, that the matter of the relations 
between the two Unions will be taken seriously in hand. 
They fought side by side, in a case in which the locomotive 
men had no direct interest at stake, in the great railway 
strike of 1919. Since then, they have drifted apart. 
But both groups must recognise that such divisions are 
suicidal, and that it is for them to find a remedy. The 
task may not be easy, but failure to find a solution will 
inevitably lead to the demand that the strike right shall be 
limited in the public interest, and the decisions of the 
Wages Board, or some other tribunal, made binding on 
the parties. We do not want to see this: we do not believe 
in compulsory arbitration. That is why we urge the two 
Unions to come together and find a common policy. 

So far as this present dispute is concerned, there is one 

int on which the public need be in no manner of doubt. 
The railway companies cannot plead poverty as an excuse 
for cutting wages. Dividends, share prices, reserve funds 
have all risen sharply ; the earning capacity of the rail- 
ways, under the “ Charter ” of 1921, is admittedly excellent. 
The railway companies can afford to pay. The question 
at issue is not whether they can afford the present wages, 
but whether these wages are too high. We at least see 
no reason, in view of the responsible work which the 
locomotive grades perform, for thinking them too high. 
The Railway Wages Board thought otherwise; but we 
do not know its reasons. It would be valuable if, in 
future, it would issue to the public, not merely findings, 
but a reasoned statement of the case. We should then 
know better where we stand. 


ENGLISH BEET SUGAR: THE 
TRIALS OF A NEW INDUSTRY 


HERE are three sugar beet factories in England, 

two in esse, and one in posse. The first are 

Cantley, in Norfolk, controlled by the Sugar Beet 
Corporation, and Kelham, in North Nottinghamshire, 
owned by a company called ‘‘ Home-Grown Sugar, Ltd.,” 
and leased on partnership terms by the Dutch financiers 
who have made Cantley what it is to-day. The third 
is in process of becoming, at Southwold, in Suffolk. The 
Government having remitted the tax on sugar to all home- 
grown produce, the prospects of the industry are excellent 
until there is a change of policy, so it is hardly surprising to 
find that the farmers who grow the beet and the Corporation 
that handles it are quarrelling with vast energy and en- 
thusiasm about the division of the spoils. 

A very successful season is now drawing to a close at 
Cantley. The factory is a Dutch pre-war erection; it was set 
up in 1911 and opened a year later. By the time the war was 
not much more than a twelvemonth old further work was 
suspended, and five years elapsed before a resumption was 
Possible. Then came two bad seasons. and the Directors 
said they must shut down unless aid were forthcoming. 
Agitation and a genuine feeling for the welfare of a nascent 
industry availed to secure the remission of the sugar tax. 
The past two years have brought very successful operations, 
and to-day the farmers say they must have more of the 
proceeds or they won’t grow beet. There is no suggestion 
that they are not making a profit ; it varies from two to six- 
teen pounds an acre according to the ability of the grower, 
the size of the crop and the nature of the sugar content, but 
they are not satisfied. I cannot remember that they showed 
any indelicate haste to share the losses in the years 1920 and 
1921, or that they have contributed anything to a solution 
of the grave problems that have confronted the Directors, 
whose ordinary shareholders have yet to receive a dividend. 
— are so ill-equipped at present for sugar beet production 

at, with the exception of the boilers, all the machinery I 
saw at Cantley on a recent visit was made in Holland and 


the Manager, who explained what else had been mystery, 
was a Dutchman. The one thing that appeared to be quite 
English was the labour. In the short-lived season of three 
or four months, round about seven hundred men are 
employed, and the most are agricultural labourers, for whom, 
between October and January, the season when beets are 
handled, work on the land is often hard to find. They 
work in three eight-hour shifts, for the machinery does not 
rest from the day it starts until the last load of beets has 
been treated, they are brought to their work from the 
outlying villages in motor ’buses, and they receive tenpence 
an hour instead of the sixpence or sevenpence on the land, 
and they follow their several tasks under cover, and in a 
well-warmed building. There is no unemployment round 
Cantley, and I am told that the ordinary agricultural 
labourer becomes what may be called a skilled worker 
in a very few weeks. 

The farmer grows his sugar beet on a yearly contract 
with the company. The standard of sugar content is 
154 per cent., and each truck load is sampled and tested. 
Where the quality varies the farmer gets an extra half-a- 
crown per ton for every one per cent. over 15}, and must 
accept half-a-crown less for every one per cent. under 15}. A 
standard price for sugar is agreed; if that price rises the 
farmer receives an extra shilling per ton of beets for every 
shilling rise per hundredweight of sugar, if the price falls a 
corresponding deduction is made. Farmers say that they 
ought to have 4s. more per ton of beet than the price of a 
hundredweight of sugar, that is to say, if the price of sugar 
be 40s. per ewt. they claim 44s. per ton for beet of average 
sugar content. On the Continent where the industry is 
thoroughly well-established the farmer is said to make from 
twelve and a half to twenty-five per cent. more for his beet 
than the Norfolk and Nottingham producers can obtain. 
In 1922 five thousand acres of land round Cantley were 
down to sugar beet; in 1923 the area was seven thousand. 
The size of next year’s crop will depend upon the issue of 
the present dispute, and should be considerable, for the 
Directors have now agreed to increase their price by one- 
seventh in the case of all growers who sign a three years’ 
contract. 

The method by which the farmer’s sugar beet becomes 
either white granulated or a dry cattle food worth nearly 
six pounds a ton ex-factory, is quite interesting, and one 
of the points worth noting is that machinery does all the 
work. Nowhere is the product touched by hand. Cantley 
is on the Yare in Norfolk, in country so peaceful that on 
the afternoon of my visit a peregrine falcon hovered awhile 
above a neighbouring field, and small companies of herring 
gulls passed overhead. The L.N.E.R. has a siding for the 
beet trucks, and as they arrive in turn at the side of the 
factory a few roots are shovelled into a basket and taken 
away to be tested for dirt and sugar content. If the 
relation of dirt to beetroot could not be ascertained with 
some approach to accuracy the Corporation might pay an 
excessive price for Mother Earth, and the sugar content 
must be established as it is the basis of payment. When 
this preliminary test has been made, a worker operating a 
heavy jet from a station above the truck, literally washes 
the contents into a channel from which they pass by force of 
gravitation to a chute up which they are driven by air to the 
highest part of the factory. By this time the bulk of the 
earth has been removed, but they have yet another washing 
to undergo before they are sliced, and then pressed through 
machines that reduce them to pulp and drive out the liquor 
in the form of what looks like dirty water. This is treated 
with lime, which takes the dirt with it into precipitation, 
and leaves a yellowish liquid, from which all the impurity, 
but not all the lime, has been removed. By filtering, 
evaporating and crystallisation the sugar is recovered in 
commercial form, the syrup that is a first residue giving 
more trouble but yielding good results. The sugar is put 
up in two-hundredweight bags, the pulp from which it was 
extracted is pressed, dried by the heat of the furnaces and 
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sacked. As a cattle food it has a low proteid, but a high 
carbo-hydrate content and the demand is largely in excess 
of the supply. 

The average weight of beet treated at Cantley is about 
900 tons in the twenty-four hours ; the whole work of the 
year is compressed within a term not exceeding four months, 
and then only a small staff remains to look after machinery 
and repairs, most of which are carried out in the Company’s 
workshops. There is reason to believe that such great 
assistance as is given by the remission of all the duty on 
sugar is only necessary while a factory is in process of 
organisation ; after two or three years in good running 
order a smaller measure of help should suffice. At present 
one penny off the duty is worth £70,000 to Cantley. There 
is ample room for a hundred Cantleys in suitable parts of 
England ; i.e., in places where the soil and rainfall are 
favourable to sugar beet growing, where there is ample 
water and there are suitable railway facilities. In course 
of time we might grow the greater part of the sugar we need, 
add largely to the supply of home-grown cattle foods, and 
above all increase rural employment at a wage enabling the 
rural factory hand to meet the additional expenses associated 
with the winter. At present I believe the amount of 
sugar imported into Great Britain is three million tons. 

The Directors of Cantley have introduced and fathered 
a new industry, and have so far enabled the surrounding 
farmers to grow a considerable crop at a safe and satisfactory 
return. They are entitled to the larger share of the profits, 
and it is hard to see that the farmers will benefit by fighting 
the Corporation any further. Surely the proper way of meet- 
ing the trouble, if they are dissatisfied, is to start factories of 
theirown. There is plenty of machinery left in Holland; and 
it is even possible that our own engineering works would be 
equal to the task; a Dutch manager could be had for the 
hiring and then the farmers who subscribed to the scheme 
would be able to share as equitably as they please with 
those of their brother agriculturists round the factory who 
undertook to grow the beetroot. The Cantley people have 
no monopoly, but they have borne the brunt of the early 
troubles, and now that the season of profits has arrived, 
they show a very human, even though it be a reprehensible, 
tendency, to have and to hold. 

The industry itself is too promising, and too important to 
suffer on this account. It is likely to prove a real asset to 
Great Britain and to improve the hard lot of very many 
agricultural labourers. Apparently a thousand acres of 
sugar beet will provide seasonal occupation in a factory for 
one hundred agricultural labourers, and they will be busy all 
the time in producing an invaluable food. If we will keep 
this salient truth in mind, there should be a way out of 
present difficulties, and great encouragement for the 
expansion of the new industry. Doubtless the whole 
question will be considered by the new Minister of Agri- 
culture. Ss. L. B. 


PUZZLES 


OU would think that life is full enough of puzzles— 

, how to make both ends meet, how to get up in the 
morning when you are called, how to reconcile your 
conduct with your theories, how to pay compliments 
without telling lies—to satisfy any but an abnormal craving 
for difficulty. Yet man is hardly out of the cradle when 
he first begins to bewilder his brains with conundrums and 
riddle-me-rees ; and he is still poring over the chess- 
problem in the morning paper within two steps of the 
grave. A learned man confessed to me that the reason 
why he buys one particular Sunday paper rather than 
another is that it contains the best acrostics, and, indeed, 
that the acrostic is usually all that he reads. I have no 
notion how many men and women are slaves to this per- 
nicious and wasteful habit. It is, I fear, widespread, and 
we can but grieve that so many men of obviously excep- 





———— 


tional intellect should be giving to acrostics what is meant 
for mankind. Persons of average brain-power quail before 
these worse than Sphinx’s riddles. If we were sentenced 
to hard labour and given our choice between picking oakum 
as our daily task and reducing a length of this rhymed 
gibberish to reason, many of us would declare for picking 
oakum. Of all forms of verse, whether free or the kind 
that jingles its chains, the acrostic is the most maddening, 
I seldom read beyond the first four lines, which generally 
run something like this: 

1. lama plate, but not a plate. 

2. Here King Cophetua sits in state. 

8. Though strong, I end in weakest tea. 

4. So is the word in front of me. 


At this point I cease reading, not only in despair, but in 
disgust. Then, if by some horrible fascination I am 
impelled to turn to the same page on the following Sunday, 
I discover that the solution of the third line is the French 
word “Fort,” and of the fourth line the word “Some,” 
and that somehow or other the initial letters of the acrostic 
spell “Shelley,” and the last letters “ Dickens.” Was 
there ever a smaller reward for such Herculean labour? 
If the mountain had actually enjoyed bringing forth the 
mouse, that would not have been more absurd than the 
satisfaction of men and women of intellect in solving an 
acrostic. 

Yet we must not be too censorious. There are few of us 
who have never succumbed to the temptation of the puzzle, 
at least in its more innocent forms. It is not for me, 
indeed, of all men to throw stones, for my own first printed 
attempt at literature was a riddle-me-ree, that appeared 
in the columns of a religious paper called the Witness, 
when I was a child of seven or eight. I do not remember 
exactly how it ran, but riddle-me-rees are all on the same 
pattern—something like : 

My first is in carrot, but not in bean ; 
My second is in bishop, but not in queen ; 


and so on. I do remember, on the other hand, how much 
I enjoyed seeing my name in print, and how I was embar- 
rassed with delight when an old gentleman with a beard 
came over to the pew after the morning service on the 
following Sunday and, as he shook hands with me warmly, 
whispered that he had solved my riddle-me-ree with a great 
deal of difficulty. There are people who speak as though 
sorrow and song were inseparable companions in the literary 
life, but I can assure you that, however true this may be 
of other poets, it is not true at all of the writers of riddle- 
me-rees. I can remember no emotions save those of 
pleasure connected with those first excursions on the lower 
slopes of Parnassus. Goaded by the love of fame, I 
now began to try my skill on anagrams, metagrams, and 
another kind of puzzle called decapitations ; and I never 
became tired of seeing them in print with the author’s name 
and age (in brackets) attached—thus: Y.Y. [aged 7}]. My 
first literary jealousy was directed against a little girl who 
contributed a puzzle one week and gave her age as about a 
year less than my own. After that, my ambition began 
to soar in search of new conquests, and I turned my 
eyes hopefully towards London, saying to myself, “ if I 
can get into the Witness, why not into Little Folks ? ; 
Alas for the grandiose dreams of mortals! Humiliation 
alone awaited me, and as I opened the magazine month 
after month, and turned to the puzzle page and found that 
no laboured light lines of mine had gained admission, I 
was initiated into the heartache of vanity in defeat. Ulti- 
mately, I accepted the verdict of London and abandoned 
the puzzle as an art-form, not without bitterness. Who 
knows but that my present hostility to acrostics is merely 
the spleen of a frustrated composer of riddles ? 

In spite of their painful associations, however, and though 
I ceased to take a professional interest in them, I did not 
permit myself to sink into misanthropic hatred of riddles 
in private life. I could still enjoy a puzzle or conundrum 
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as much as anybody, and even at the present day I never 
gee in print the lines beginning : 


As I was going to St. Ives, 
I met a man with seven wives, 


without a keen sense of pleasure, and of curiosity as to the 
answer. Nor, if I live to be a hundred, shall I ever cease 
to regard, with positive affection, that other admirable 
puzzle about the herring and a half that cost three-halfpence. 
If I had a tomb like Tutankhamen’s, I should instruct my 
executors to make a copy of that conundrum on parchment, 
and leave it beside my mummy in a sealed bottle to amuse 
the little children of three thousand years hence. But, 
perhaps, there is no need to take special pains to secure the 
future existence of such a trifle. If a man were as sure of 
immortality as the herring in the conundrum, what a load 
of care and apprehension would be lifted from the spirits of 
humanity! It is strange that a riddle that is only a sum in 
arithmetic should have won for itself in this fashion a place 
apart from all other sums. It differs only in memorableness, 
indeed, from those other sums beginning: “If 3 men 
working 8 hours a day gather 2 cwt. of apples...” 

Perhaps the great charm of a riddle as compared with 
an ordinary sum is that it looks as though it depended 
for its solution less on work than on guessing. Man is 
born under a compulsion to guess. He feels instinctively 
that that is his particular job in the universe. He dis- 
covered America and the art of flying by guessing. At 
least, he guessed first and proved his guesses afterwards. 
His religions are guesses in behalf of which nations have 
laid each other waste and timid girls have given their 
lives bravely. The finer part of his politics is a guess: 
had he never guessed but relied altogether on what he 
knew, he would never have advanced beyond the Bush- 
man. His philosophies and arts are guesswork at secrets 
that will never be wholly revealed under the sun and 
moon; that is why philosophy and art can never exhaust 
themselves—there will always be the conflict between 
guess and guess. We sometimes treat our guesses as 
certainties, as when we go after a new theory such as 
that of the psycho-analysts, but a later age as often as 
not comes to the conclusion that our guess was wrong, 
and it guesses again, and again mistakes its guess for a 
certainty. Our very estimates of the characters, whether 
of dead or of living men, are guesses: we are still unable 
to agree about even such conspicuous figures as Marcus 
Aurelius and Napoleon. I do not mean to deny the 
existence of knowledge, but we have little enough know- 
ledge either in religion or in philosophy, either in history 
or m medicine, either in esthetics or in psychology, that 
does not leave us with a vast scope for guessing. Hence 
it ls not strange that we like to practice guessing even 
m our games. There have never been any competitions 
in the papers that have been more popular than those 
that depended on guessing—guessing a missing word, 
or the leading football teams, or the first three horses 
in the Derby, or the results of a General Election. An 
element of skill, no doubt, enters into all these com- 
petitions, but, in choosing the winner of a horse-race 
and in all such matters, a good guess may beat all the skill 
and all the special knowledge in the world. A riddle, 
indeed, is a race in which knowledge is the tortoise and a 
guess is the hare, and the hare very often defies the fable 
and wins. I do not deny that the universal passion for 
guessing has been greatly stimulated by the fact that in 
the modern world a good guess is rewarded far beyond 
any other kind of good work. Guess the winner of the 
Royal Hunt Cup and you will easily make twenty pounds : 
sit at a desk all day, on the other hand, adding up long 
a a? task for intellectual giants—and you 
hed pA wy Neen at the rate of the ordinary clerk. Even 
if there : am afraid, I enjoyed guessing all the more 

anise an expectation of money with the answer. 

t with especial kindness a guessing game that 


a tall grey-haired lady from Scotland—a third or fourth 
cousin—used to make us play when she came to the house. 
She would place half-a-crown in one of her hands and a 
two-shilling piece in the other, and would then put her 
hands behind her back, changing the coins from one to 
the other several times, and repeat the lines: 

Neevy neevy nick nack, 

Which hand will you tik tak? 

The right or the left, 

Whichever you like best. 


It was a glorious victory if one chose the hand that held 
the half-crown, but what an angel she was to have so 
substantial a consolation prize in the other hand for anyone 
who guessed wrong! 

Let us not conclude, however, that all children are mere 
mercenaries in their love of guessing. They do not answer 
conundrums for money, nor are they the richer in pocket 
for guessing whom they have caught in a game of blind 
man’s bluff or the solution of a charade. If children did 
not love guessing and making other people guess, they 
would not always be acting in charades in preference to 
all other kinds of play. How they beam like gods and 
goddesses of victory when at the end of the charade the 
riddle is unread and the audience has to “ give it up”! 
Not, indeed, that all children who act in charades prefer 
the guessing part to the drama. I found myself lately 
in company that was almost indifferent to anything but 
the acting. It was in vain that I tried to get them to 
choose a word, and, indeed, looked up the dictionary in 
search of a difficult one, where I could find only unactable 
words like “ paleontology ’ and “ heliotherapy.” “ Don’t 
let’s trouble about the word yet,” said a tall, dark girl, 
picking among the costumes; “ let’s make up the plot, 
and we’ll think of the word afterwards. Shall we pretend 
that the house is on fire and that there’s an old mad woman 
lying in bed and a ghost comes in .”’ Asmall boy with 
bright eyes caught her by the arm and interrupted her. 
** Shall I be the old mad woman lying in bed,” he asked 
eagerly, “and give a fearful scream?” ‘“* What shall I 
be ? What shall I be ? ” a mite of a girl, little more than 
a baby, kept appealing, dancing up and_down with excite- 
ment. “Oh, you can be frightened of the ghost,” the 
tall girl told her, “and scream, too.” In the end we 
fixed on ‘“‘ rowdy ” as the word, and those children certainly 
acted the first syllable to the life. So many of the actors 
were given no instructions but to be frightened and scream, 
and they carried out their instructions with such enthu- 
siasm, that I am afraid very little of the dialogue was 
audible to the audience. This seemed to me to be a 
corruption of the true spirit of charade, the chief object 
of which should be to set an insoluble puzzle to the 
onlookers. Not that I did not sympathise with the little 
boy who wanted to be an old mad woman lying in bed 
and give a fearful scream. I should have rather liked 
to play the part myself. But surely these joys can be 
combined with the profounder pleasures of the puzzle. 
It is delightful to be allowed to scream in a drawing-room, 
but it is still more delightful to hear the drawing-room 
echoing with the secretly bitter applause of people who 
have had to “ give it up.” ¥. ¥. 





BIRDS’ PLAY AND PLEASURE 
"Tee is a danger that ornithology will split into 


two parts—the one a severe science of Subspecies 

and stuffed skins, the other a perilously romantic 
and anthropomorphic natural history. But the most 
technical of ornithologists should take account of every 
aspect of the life of his birds: and the bird-watcher can 
be just as “scientific” as any museum worker—if he 
chooses. I was prompted to these thoughts by reading 
Mr. Harold Massingham’s interesting observations upon 
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Ravens in a recent number of THe New STATESMAN, 
and thinking how lamentably little of such valuable material 
was to be found in most hand-books of ornithology. And 
his birds prompted me further to put on record some of 
my own observations on the same kind of bird behaviour. 


These flying games and aerial tumbling sports which 
the Raven exemplifies are, as might be expected, the 
commonest type of bird-play; for play is after all nothing 
but the use of the animal’s physical and mental powers 
for the sake of pure enjoyment. Rooks, the Raven’s 
cousins, have a great fondness for these joys. Everyone 
knows their tumblings in Spring; but few seem to have 
seen their real ceremonial sports, their infrequent Olympic 
games of the air. 

It was a cold winter’s day towards the end of January 
when I saw them—in the Rhine valley, before the war. 
I had bicycled out from Heidelberg across the hedgeless 
plain to see some little walled town or other; and was 
pedalling back when I came upon the Rooks. They were 
in a field close to the road—in and above it. For although 
perhaps a couple of hundred were sitting or hopping about 
in the patchy snow, as many more were flying straight 
up into the air, and more again descending. 

The rising birds made their way soberly upwards in 
steady spirals. They were the procession dragging the 
toboggans up the hill—only here the toboggans were their 
living selves. Arrived at the top of the hill—in other 
words when they had reached a height which I estimated 
at well over 500 feet—they turned and began the fun. 
They folded their wings; and dropped. Faster and faster 
they rushed through the air, acquiring a formidable speed. 
When they were perhaps a hundred feet or fifty off the 
ground, they spread their wings and, using them as braking 
planes, skidded and side-slipped in alarming fashion from 
side to side, losing a little speed with each sweep, until 
finally, after a last slow upward glide, they could quietly 
settle. 

The circulation went on continually—birds rising, turning, 
falling, skidding, settling, rising—amid a din of excited 
caws; it went on unabated for the half-hour or so that I 
could stay to watch. 

It would have been interesting to know how long the 
sport lasted; how often it was held; and whether it had 
anything to do with the choosing of mates after the winter 
gregarious life. This last possibility, however, though 
not excluded, is made less likely by an old record in the 
Zoologist of Rooks being seen to do the same thing on the 
Berkshire downs in early autumn—only here they are 
described as ascending until almost lost to sight before 
dropping. In any case, whatever its biological function, 
it is undoubtedly good sport, and a fine spectacle. 

The unlikeliest indulgence in such thrills of tumbling 
that I ever saw was by a Heron—a solitary Heron, close 
to Little Frensham Pond in Surrey, some ten years ago. 
Approaching the pond along one of the little tracks through 
the heather, I saw the dignified bird circling up into the 
air. Arrived at some considerable height—several hundred 
feet it must have been—he turned over on his _ back, 
falling meanwhile; then righted himself (still falling); 
and so by an alternation of falling somersaults, almost 
reached the ground. This was remarkable enough; but 
to my surprise he mounted again and repeated the whole 
performance. I say he was solitary ; by this I only mean 
that no other bird was visible, then or later; so that I 
think that he was tumbling just for the love of it, and that 
the performance had nothing to do with courtship. 

Mr. Massingham would have us believe that his Raven 
which descended out of the heavens with rushing and 
with crying, was stimulated and raised to new levels of 
emotion by the glory of the view outspread below. It 
may be, but if it is implied that he derived the same type 
of enjoyment from it as do we, I doubt it. I can imagine 
a bird fired by the mere sense of height, of expanse; just 





as he is obviously fired by the thrill of plunging downward, 
but I cannot believe that the details of cliff and headland, 
ridge and plain, sea and estuary and river, that obviously 
made the view for Mr. Massingham more than a mere 
expanse (however gloriously extended) and turned it into 
a unique whole appreciated as a work of art is appreciated 
—I cannot believe that these could be appreciated by the 
bird in a way even approximately the same. 

I am reminded of Mr. Edward Lear’s “They,” and about 
“Their” remarks about the Old Man of Newhaven Who 
danced a quadrille with a Raven: 


“. . . But They said it’s absurd 
To encourage a Bird . . .” 


When one is dealing with birds as imagined by Behaviour. 
ists a good deal of “encouragement” is warranted; but the 
encouragement which would make the unconvoluted and 
comparatively small cerebrum of birds do that for which 
the enormous brain of man is not too large or too complex— 
that is asking figs to grow on thistles. 

Lest, however, I be accused of the coldness which is 
supposed to be the prerogative of scientists, I will end 
with an account of something I saw two summers ago— 
something that may well be left to speak for itself. 

We had gone to spend Whitsun at an inn on the Upper 

Thames. It stood by a little lawn running to the river, and 
the martins were busy with a score of nests under its eaves, 
I watched them from time to time through the Saturday 
evening; there were twitterings, and pretty flights, and 
spells of bringing little mud-bricks to their hanging houses, 
but no courtship. I suspected that, like many (but by no 
means all) birds, they reserved the early hours for love- 
making ; and resolved to get up at dawn. 
. As luck would have it, it was some time before dawn when 
I woke. A little light was already in the world, but no 
sun; the whole country-side was flooded with low white 
mist, thick near the river and the wet meadows, thinning 
out to blue above. Outside, no martins were to be seen— 
every nest was empty; nor were there any swallows in the 
yard, nor the swifts I had seen last evening. I went up the 
road and back, and over the high-arched stone bridge, and 
along the tow-path with its hawthorns, and home again, and 
not a bird did I see, save one swallow flying out and up 
from a barn. 

It was cold ; 
again twenty minutes later. Still no birds by the house 
or in the yard. I happened to look up—and there, three 
or four hundred feet above the inn, was a little flock of 
birds, circling and interlacing their flight. Gradually they 
came down, nearer and nearer; their twitter and singing 
became clearer; all our martins, swallows, and swifts were 
in the flock together. At last they were just above the 
house. The swifts made off (whither I did not see), the 
swallows went to the yard, the martins began to visit 
their nests again, and at the same moment the sun, that 
had already three parts routed the mist, touched the eaves. 
They had dropped down with the sun; and I have no doubt 
that they had been dropping in his first rays for half an hour 
or more. How high hed they been, you ask? I do not 
know, but can only suppose that, in the time, they had 
reached at least a couple of thousand feet. 

I have not been able to trace anything in the literature 
about swallows and martins thus going out before the 
dawn to find the sun, but a friend tells me that he has seen 
the swifts, in the summer evenings at Harrow, go up at 
sunset out of sight into the sky, rushing down later in the 
dark to their roosting holes. 

In any case, it seems to me a very beautiful thing that 
these birds of air should go up in the half-dark to greet the 
light and increase their day; and I should much like to hear 
from others who may have observed such actions. There 
is, of course, no possible doubt that birds respond as much 
as we to the weather. They mope in the wet cold, sing 
more in the sun. If you are trying to discover the secrets 
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of their courtship you will have a much better chance on 
the bright days. Many authorities assert that this is even 
reflected in matters of prime biological importance, that 
when a spell of cold and wet comes in the small birds’ 

ing season, the clutches run smaller with a higher propor- 
tion of infertile eggs. (Here, by the way, may be the 
elusive peg on which any revised theory of Sexual Selection 
must hang—but that is another story!) 

But that is an accepting of a gift already there, or a 
drawing-in of one’s horns in its absence. The martins and 
the swallows did more. They had discovered that they 
could cheat the night, and made their grey pilgrimage to the 
upper air in anticipatory faith; and this, if not rising to 
the heights imagined by Mr. Massingham for the Raven, 
does show instinct in them something akin to soul. It is a 
mental organisation not too unlike ours, with emotional 
springs of anticipation, excitement, pleasure, joy. May 
that not rightly be called a rudimentary soul ?—and, 
what is interesting, a rudiment developed on a line of life 
quite separate from that on which has evolved the human 
soul we know. JULIAN S. Huxtey. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


O far as I can gather, the leaders of the Bloc des 
S Gauches seem to retain their confidence in the 
overthrow of the Bloc National at the coming 
elections in France. Paris may do badly, but sub- 
stantial successes are expected in the South and East 
of France, and the growing success of the Quotidien, the 
excellent organ of the party, which, in spite of the pitiless 
attempts at a boycott, has now attained a circulation of 
220,000 copies, is one of the many omens of a change in 
the feeling of the provinces. Herriot’s growing popularity, 
and Briand’s return to favour and the prospect of his 
appearance as the leader of the Left are others. But 
even when France reaches a happy deliverance from the 
Nationalist blight, it would be rash to assume a dramatic 
change in her foreign policy. There will doubtless be an 
apaisement; if the frane achieves its missionary work, 
there may be something more. But the power of the 
Left depends on the rally of the Republican forces on 
internal questions, especially the everlasting question 
of the control of the schools, now, it is declared, fast slipping 
back into clerical hands. There is a further fact. The 
vagueness of political opinion is such that French parties 
no longer answer to their names, and Socialists will find 
themselves in the company of men not easily to be grouped 
in a really progressive and pacific combination. Normally, 
the Left professes disapproval of the occupation of the 
Ruhr and the policy of a Rhineland State. But whether 
it will be strong enough frankly to join hands with England 
in a tripartite scheme of Anglo-French-German peace is 
doubtful. That, I imagine, will be the policy of the Labour 
Government, and Mr. MacDonald will have a much 
greater chance of carrying it through than any Prime 
Minister one can think of. But the road is not quite 

clear. 

* * - 

The more immediate symptoms are those of a rapid 
drift to an impossible situation between England and France 
no less than between France and Germany. There are 
voices which speak fair. I have before me M. Loucheur’s 
latest speech, and so far as feeling, or the expression of 
feeling, is concerned, nothing could be better. M. 
Loucheur is not a pedant like Poincaré, and he is very 
far from being a fool. He tells the interesting story of his 
interviews here with our statesmen, and speaks with 
intelligence and sympathy of our policy. And his sugges- 
tion of an annulment of the inter-allied debts and an 
abatement of the Law-Baldwin proposal to ask Germany 
to supply the interest on the American debt as a means 


to a deal on Reparations, are matters to be considered. 
But then M. Loucheur wants England and France to com- 
bine in a scheme of pressure on Germany, and he also 
hints at a common industrial arrangement in the Ruhr, 
the Saar and the Palatinate. But not a word about winding 
up the occupation of the Ruhr. Nevertheless this is a 
vital matter, and there are others behind. The Germans 
look with special apprehension on the deeds of perfidy 
and oppression that have been done in the Palatinate, 
which seem to them the crown of a far-reaching scheme 
of industrial as well as political absorption. They believe 
that France’s hand is being now stretched out over the 
great chain of dye-works which culminates at Ludwigs- 
hafen, and that, having got the coal of the Ruhr in her 
power, and linked it up with her industries in Lorraine, 
she will have the iron and steel trade of the Ruhr (and of 
Europe) at her mercy. There is an end of industrial 
Germany. Read in the light of such designs as these the 
black business in the Palatinate, and its scorching exposure 
in the Times, become guiding threads to a very dark 


labyrinth. 


* * * 


On this point a not unfriendly reminder of the Times 
that the country will look to the Labour Government for 
a national policy in foreign affairs is, I think, addressed 
to the wrong quarter. It is for the other two parties, 
and more particularly the Conservative Party, to see to 
it that the arms of the next Foreign Minister are held 
up in the task of presenting the British view of the 
situation in Europe. For it is to their coldness, or even 
hostility, that M. Poincaré looks when he calculates (as 
he does calculate) that for the coming extremely critical 
months England may be ruled out as a practically dead 
political force. I suggest that this is a highly dangerous 
calculation. Mr. MacDonald is no novice in foreign 
affairs; on the contrary, he has a special acquaintance 
with them, and can probably count more personal friends 
among European notables than any of his contemporaries. 
And if he speaks and acts with more decision than either 
of his immediate predecessors, it will be largely because 
he knows that the country has seen itself under-represented 
by them (till General Smuts spoke, its feeling was hardly 
represented at all), and that a heightening of tone and 
quickening of pace will be a response, not to sectional 
feeling, but to the unexpressed will of the nation. In 
other words, his policy being a national one, he will look 
to national support. And there are many reasons why 
he should not look in vain. Those of us who come in 
contact with representative foreigners cannot but note 
the slighting words, approaching to insolence, in which 
from time to time this country is spoken of, as well as 
the obvious way in which this discourtesy derives from 
the Quai d’Orsay. Nor is there any need to emphasise 
the gravity of what has happened in the Palatinate, 
linked as it is with the impertinent treatment of our 
officials. It has been closely marked by our officials 
here. But officials do not present policy. That is the 
work of a Government, and of a Government which can 
speak for, as it will appeal to, the nation. 

* * * 

There is no prospect of Lord Cecil continuing his service 
on the League of Nations when a Labour Government 
comes into power. Even were he asked for it (and that 
would be difficult), Lord Cecil’s acceptance wovld not, 
I imagine, be given. He proposes an immediate retirement 
from politics, to be devoted to a tour of enquiry and infor- 
mation through Europe. It is a self-ordained exile. 

* * * 

I am afraid that M. Venizelos’s expected return to power 
solves nothing in Greece save the slight curiosity as to 
the line on which that restless career would come to a halt. 
The wreck of his policies remains, and it matters little 
whether he pays for them personally or by means of states- 
men more fatally entangled even than himself. But the 
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obstacle to his rule’is not merely political. It is the murder 
of Gounaris and the generals which weighs Venizelos’s 
Government down. That deed was a greater shock to 
the Greek people inasmuch as it linked their troubled, 
but not ensanguined, political life with the worst crimes 
of the Balkan States, and in the person of Gounaris himself, 
with the death of a blameless and high-minded man. Gounaris 
was an unwilling, indeed, a too loyal victim of an enterprise 
he never approved and would have stopped if he could. 
It would be impossible to make Venizelos directly respons- 
ible for his death; but it was widely thought in Greece 
that a sufficiently energetic word from him would have 
stopped the executions. That word was never spoken, 
and to-day his return to power appears, not as a recon- 
ciling gesture, but as a renewal of the earlier reign of 


proscriptions. 
* * * 


One or two of the minor snags in the Labour Party’s 
path wil] probably be cleared before the actual job of 
Cabinet-making begins, including the Lord Chancellorship. 
Probably Lord Haldane, though he would rather have 
an administrative post, will be able to take the office 
after all, and that would be the ideal arrangement, for it 
gives the Party the leadership in the Lords of a distinguished 
and much-experienced man, able to speak with authority 
on the subject which must oftenest appear there. With 
Lord Haldane as Chancellor, there would no longer be any 
need to put the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the 
Lords. It is rather less likely that Mr. MacDonald will 
be able to avoid the creation of one or two peers. It is 
a constitutional custom that the great departments of state 
should be represented in the Lords as well as in the Commons, 
but this custom has been attenuated of late, and a Labour 
Government could not, in the nature of things, adopt 
it. But the House of Lords is able and inquisitive, and 
tenacious of its rights, and its claim to be kept informed 
of departmental work cannot be quite ignored. The 
Labour Party would, of course, like to resort to life peerages, 
but that refuge from the horrors of heredity is not legally 
open, save for Law Lords, and the ermined shirt of Nessus, 
once put on, must cling to its victim till death and then 
pass to his luckless heirs. But, if there be of necessity 
Labour peers, *twill be but a black swan or two amidst 


the dominant whiteness. 
* * co 


The locomotive engineers may not have a good case 
on paper, and it is much to be hoped that a perilous, and, 
in the circumstances, a futile strike will be avoided. But 
one can only censure the unwisdom which signals out 
these men for the loss or curtailment of their payments 
on mileage. They are a picked class, and before they can 
be chosen have to stand rigorous physical tests as to heart, 
eyesight and bearing. Their life is a hard one, for they 
have constantly to sleep away from home, and the strain 
of their job is such that I am told they rarely attain old 
age. They also have the responsibility of carrying kings, 
Prime Ministers and notables of all kinds on the long- 
distance journeys, and if the community of travellers were 
polled the high wage to which the drivers are entitled 
would be cheerfully voted them. Yet people who grudge 
nothing to their chauffeurs have been making the welkin 
ring with their complaints of these hard-working and well- 
deserving men. With what little wisdom is the world of 
capitalism governed ! WaYFARER. 


Correspondence 
LABOUR AND ITS AIMS 


To the Editor of Tut New STatresMAN. 

Srtr,—In your able article under the above heading you state 
the four main problems that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has to 
deal with as being “foreign policy, unemployment, education 
and housing.” Will you not add “ Agriculture” to the list? 


The fate of our premier industry—never more threatening— 





cannot be a matter of indifference to any patriotic statesman, 
least of all to one who on the threshold of his Premiership has 
set before himself and the country such high ideals as those 
to which Mr. MacDonald gave utterance in his recent speech 
at the Albert Hall. Both the older parties, while paying lip 
service to nobler aims and more fundamental issues, have 
apparently in recent years allowed materialism to dominate 
their spiritual ideals, and the so-called Unionist Party have 
of late emphasised particularly—perhaps unduly—the political 
claims of urban producers, in seeking a solution of the serious 
problem of unemployment. The result has been that the 
nation has by its votes displayed (rightly or wrongly) grave 
anxiety whether it might not lose as consumers more than 
it might gain as producers, and whether at least those not 
engaged in manufacturing industry might not suffer, at any 
rate for a time, from measures proposed to be adopted in 
their alleged interest. 

The remarkable revelations contained in the Final Report 
(recently issued from the Ministry of Agriculture) of the Lin- 
lithgow Committee show that the consumers of food (and who 
is not included in this category?) are paying heavily and 
excessively for necessaries of life for which their producers are 
receiving so disproportionate and meagre a price that they 
cannot nowadays earn a livelihood, and are compelled in con- 
sequence to give their workers a starvation wage. By boldly 
tackling the problem presented by this epoch-making Report 
a Labour Government (and only a Labour Government can 
effectually do it) can afford much-needed relief both to the 
nation’s consumers and to the much-afflicted producers of its 
premier and nationally most vital industry. Is it vain, more- 
over, to hope that at least in this field of patriotic endeavour 
a Labour Government may receive support not merely from 
Liberals, but also,and perhaps chiefly, from those Conservatives 
who (consistently with the past and best traditions of their 
party) earnestly desire the welfare of the British countryside 
as a condition precedent to that of the whole country? 

The recent sudden decision of a Conservative Government 
to embark upon protective tariffs, with all their concomitant 
suggestion of high-priced commodities, during a period of, and 
without any attempt to check, admitted and ruthless exploita- 
tion of the working (and the innocently workless) classes in 
the matter of essential foods, was undoubtedly a grave tactical 
blunder. The remedy—and indeed the only effective answer— 
rests with those whose political fortunes are at least unham- 
pered by any ties of party indebtedness to those who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, are exploiting their fellow men. 

Denmark, which stands first among the countries of the 
world for agricultural achievement and general prosperity, 
owes her amazing progress to high ideals, courageously and 
persistently pursued in the field of economics and social justice. 
Britain can surely (mutatis mutandis) follow her example, if 
only constructive statesmanship, based upon clear vision, be 
forthcoming (as I believe that it will), and if it be not hampered 
by short-sighted partisanship or personal prejudice on the 
part of political opponents.—Yours, etc., BLEDISLOE. 

Lydney Park, 

January 14th. 





GERMAN PEASANT FARMERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—In my letter in your issue of yesterday there is a slip 
for which I apologise if I was responsible for it. Food prices 
in Germany six months ago were not “ quite 65 per cent. on 
an average above the pre-war prices,” but quite 65 per cent. 
of the pre-war prices—in gold, of course. The general cost of 
living in gold prices six months ago was only about half the 
pre-war cost.—Yours, etc., Ropert DELL. 

Berlin, 

January 13th. 


MR. DELL AND THE GERMAN CENTRE 
PARTY 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The great distance must be my apology for coming 
back to your issue of December Ist, 1923. In Mr. Dell's 
article on “Germany Without a Government,” there occurs 
a sentence which contains the sweeping assertion, ‘* The Centre 
Party is an absurdity, formed as it is on a religious, not & 
political basis.” As to the religious basis, it is a fact that it 
owes its origin to the persecution of the Catholic Chureh by 
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Bismarck in the early ‘seventies. When newly appointed 
rish priests were driven out by gendarmes, and the priests 
of neighbouring parishes fined or imprisoned for administering 
the last sacraments to the dying in the vacant parishes, it 
seemed natural that the Catholics, forming then one-third of 
the population both of Prussia and the Empire, should join 
er to defend their religious liberty. But they fought 
the battle on political grounds and by political weapons. 
They claimed equal rights for all the citizens, and their motto 
was and still is, For truth, liberty and justice. From the com- 
mencement there were Protestant members in the party, and 
jin some districts the Centre members could not have been 
elected without non-Catholic votes. (I will only mention 
Groeber at the notorious Septenate election, 1886.) On their 
own principles they opposed the unjust treatment of the Polish 
districts and the foolish legislation against the Socialists ; they 
also supported social legislation in favour of the working classes. 
It seems rather rash for Mr. Dell to call a party, which has 
existed for nearly fifty years, “‘ an absurdity.’ Even now it is 
doing useful work by preventing the extreme parties from 
aggravating the present European situation. But apart from 
that, it does not seem likely that an absurdity could have check- 
mated so wily a politician as Bismarck. I do not think that 
Mr. Dell’s condemnation will affect the party, but it is due to 
your readers that they should not be misled by one-sided 
impressions.— Yours, etc., LAMBERT NOLLE, O.S.B. 
Beitgiala, Palestine. 
January Ist. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND EDUCATION 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—With regard to the statement made by Mr. G. L. Bruce 
in the letter from him which appears in your last issue, that 
“teachers’ salaries were fixed when the cost of living was 
270” (i.e., presumably 170 above the basic 100 of July, 1914), 
may I be allowed to point out : 

(1) That when the Burnham Committee first met in September, 
1919, the cost of living was 115 above that of July, 1914 (or 
215 according to Mr. Bruce’s formula); when it finished its 
labours in September, 1920, the cost of living was 150; and 
midway between these two dates—in March, 1920—it was 130. 

(2) That in April, 1921, the date from which the scales in 
the majority of cases were applied by L.E.A.S., the cost of 
living was 133. 

(8) That the clause of the Burnham Reports, which provided 
for an upward revision of the scales, if and when the cost of 
living figure had remained at or above 170 for six months, was 
deliberately inserted after the scales, as we know them, had 
been drawn up, because the cost of living was continuing to rise 
during the summer of 1920 contrary to expectation, and in a 
manner which upset the agreed basis of calculation. Lord 
Burnham and the Secretary of the Authorities’ Panel have 
themselves stated this to be the case. 

(4) That what the Burnham Committees had in mind when 
they fixed the scales was not so much the existing cost of 
living as the prospective “‘ normal” cost of living when an 
equilibrium had been reached, and that the teachers were to 
get the benefit of the fall of living costs which it was anticipated 
would shortly take place in lieu of the temporary advantage 
which a sliding scale at the moment would have given them if 
that method of settlement had been adopted. This point has 
also been the subject of explanations by Lord Burnham and 
the Secretary of the Authorities’ Panel, and the latter has 
gone so far as to state publicly that the figure 50 above July, 
1914, was in the mind of the Burnham Committee as the point 
to which the “ standard ” scales should be related. 

_ The action of the Burnham Committee may have been 
justified or not ; on that point I offer no opinion here. I merely 
Wish to submit that Mr. Bruce’s conclusions as to the pro- 
priety of a continuous, if gradual, reduction of salaries for 
teachers are based on entirely false premises, and, like so much 
else that is written and spoken on this subject, ignore the 
whole character of the bargain that was struck.—Yours, etc., 
25 Welldon Crescent, Harrow. J. S. Davies. 


ENGLAND’S LOSS OF FOREIGN MARKETS 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In all the articles, discussions, etc., written round the 
questions of unemployment, both in THe New STATESMAN 
and other papers, one point, which I consider is of high 
mportance, has never been raised. 


During the years 1914-1923 “ civilised” Europe has been 
behaving in such a manner that we South Americans, in the 
intervals between our bloody revolutions and counter-revolu- 
tions (vide the Press, which has not yet learnt to distinguish 
between backward countries such as Paraguay and settled, 
progressive countries like Argentina), have suffered considerable 
shortage of commodities that we formerly imported from 
Europe. The result is that in the last seven or eight years 
enormous numbers of factories have sprung up in Latin Amcrica, 
which, with the aid of high tariffs, have conquered markets 
from which they are never likely to be ousted. In Buenos 
Aires to-day the articles of home production range from boots 
to sleeping cars and aeroplanes. A few months ago I was 
in Sao Paolo (Brazil), where the progress, aided, too, by the 
low exchange, is marvellous; the value of manufactured articles 
in this State alone between the years 1905-1919 has risen from 
110,000 to 712,000 milreis. 

I could go on giving instances indefinitely, and from what 
I hear the same progress is taking place in India, Australia, 
China—in fact everywhere outside Europe. It is not for me 
to offer a solution of the unemployment question. A Govern- 
ment of “ first class brains,” and another of decidedly fifth-rate 
intelligence, have already failed in the attempt, but I think 
that the above is certainly one of the causes of industrial 
depression in England and is worth consideration.—Yours, etc., 


J. E. THompson. 
El Mirador, Arenaza F.C.O., Argentina. 


NITROGEN AND NATIONAL LIFE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Lens, in his most interesting article on nitrogen, says 
that “we know of certain ‘ nitrefying bacteria,’ which form 
nodules upon the roots of certain plants and serve, in a kind 
of symbiosis, to supply them with fixed nitrogen for their 
needs. But this is of no practical importance.” So far from 
being “of no practical importance,’ wheat or some other 
nitrogen-loving cereal is regularly sown after a leguminous 
plant in order that the wheat may benefit from the nitrogen 
left in the soil by the previous crop. 

It is not too much to say that making use of this nitrogen 
is the foundation of our arable husbandry. That corn should 
follow one of the leguminose, though not the reason why, 
has been a piece of practical farming knowledge, at any rate 
since the time of Virgil: Georg., Bk. I. 73 foll. : 

Aut ibi flava seres mutato sidere farra, 
Unde prius letum siliqua quassante legumen 


Aut tenuis fetus vicie tristisque lupini 
Sustuleris fragilis calamos silvamque sonantem. 


—Yours, etc., Conrap RUSSELL. 

Pythingdean Farm, Pulborough. 

[Lens surely made his meaning clear enough—that the 
phenomenon of “ nitrefying bacteria” was of no practical 
importance in connection with the problem of the artificial 
fixation of nitrogen.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
THE DESOLATE PLACES 


M l NHERE is a good chapter called “The Ice” in 
Shackleton’s Last Voyage. In it Commander Wild 
forgets his anxieties over his ship, at that time in 

considerable danger, for the Quest was a light-headed 

little thing to be engaged in a desperate adventure. But 
her captain forgets his worries over her to tell us that 
when the sun came over the rim of the world that morning 

** the old floes passed slowly from pale pink to crimson, . . . 

to the palest and most delicate heliotrope. The darker 

newly frozen ice changed from bronze to light apple-green.”’ 

That is not prose-poetry, as some unwary enthusiasts 
name a kind of pleasing wool-work in words. It is 
merely what a plain sailorman might note in his log, for 
his own satisfaction, after filling his pipe. We do not 
pause to admire the sailor’s words—to roll them round 
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the tongue as literary connoisseurs describe a joy which, so 
far, has always eluded me—but we know what he saw 
and understand what he must have felt. For he had been 
recording many things before that entry, and most of them 
leave us in two minds as to whether we should have enjoyed 
a life on the ocean wave in the Quest. One of her officers 
called her a “ she-devil.” She had a trick of assaulting 
her lovers, when she was not making the most case-hardened 
of them sick. We learn enough to feel the loneliness of 
that ship’s company in the Southern Ocean, where even 
the sight of a seal or a penguin was an event, and guess 
with what assiduity they must have nursed the thin hope 
that their vessel could sneak sufficiently northward before 
winter shut and bolted the door. But one morning, when 
that hope was heart-breaking to look at, Commander Wild 
simply forgets it, and notes that the old ice changed from 
bronze to apple-green ; and he assures us warmly that he 
cannot describe the beauty of the scene. 

But he does try, nevertheless, to do what is much more 
difficult than the description of a beautiful morning. He 
tries to put into words the effect on us of seeing what is 
lovely ; and that, if it is not impossible, is never done by 
taking thought. It cannot be logically arranged in a 
series of paragraphs. The secret of it is not in any manual 
of syntax. It is not a trick to be learned, for it is not 
concerned with technique. The words which compass it 
are exactly the same as those which do not. What is it, 
then? Nobody really knows. A writer will be telling us 
his tale, when suddenly luck or magic touches him; and 
then, like the ice which was not changed but somehow was 
different, his words flush and take a startling meaning ; 
they have another import and a light not theirs. In fact, 
we get, let us say the seventh stanza in the Ode to a Nightin- 
gale, and the casual words which culminate in the knocking 
at the door in Macbeth, and the opening passage to Hardy’s 
Return of the Native; each of us, however, knows where 
the pages are that have thrilled him. 

Commander Wild succeeds no more than the philosophers 
in making reasonable the spell put upon us by what we 
call “* beauty ’’—in his particular case, he was only watching 
ice change colour ; yet we understand him quite well when 
. he turns from that transmuted ice, and tells us, with what 
appears to be irrelevance, that “‘ few people who have 
travelled away from the beaten track and spent long, 
unbroken periods face to face with Nature can hope to 
escape the sudden feeling of restlessness and disquietude 
which come upon one without warning and drive one to 
pacing up and down, to face the rain on a gusty night, 
or do anything so long as one can be alone for a while.” 
What has that to do with seeing ice change colour? Some- 
thing, evidently, for it follows immediately his words about 
the beauty of the scene which he assures us he cannot 
describe. He tells us, too, that he has seen even the dogs 
standing on deck with ears cocked, and gazing into the 
silence and splendour of an Antarctic twilight, listening. 
He asks us, listening for what ? 

We cannot answer that. No doubt they saw the men 
doing it, and dogs are sociable creatures. But there in any 
case the men certainly were, gazing entranced into the 
distance of that empty yet wonderful world, and listening, 
though knowing full well they would hear nothing 
and would learn nothing. Yet those men felt so moved 
that they could believe the very dogs, too, were expectant. 
If necessary, we will even concede to animal lovers that those 
dogs had as much right to be expectant as the men; which 
makes the matter all the more remarkable when we recall 
the fact—which even a great lover of dogs would not 
dispute—that the dogs, however expectant, would not 
find it easy to read Commander Wild’s chapter on the 
“Ice,” with all its obscure significance. They would not 


know why the remembrance of the ice would drive that 
sailor from comfort to face the rain on a gusty night. 
They would not know why the thought of a place from 
which he had been desperately anxious to escape should 


fill him with nostalgia and a desire to find loneliness, 
say on Tooting Common on a damp evening. 

And do we? Well, at least we are not surprised to hear 
that a sailor who once saw a big moon poised just above 
floes and bergs, turning them to gold in a desolation where 
man ventured only at his peril, to the consternation of his 
family, may suddenly pick up his hat and go out, purpose. 
less, into the winter weather, and without a word of explana. 
tion. Men sometimes do that sort of thing. They go out 
without giving a word of explanation because they haven't 
got that word. We know men act so, for at times we 
have faced the rain at night, impelled by the same unreason- 
able emotion; but we cannot explain the emotion any 
more than Commander Wild’s dogs could explain why 
they cocked their ears at an Antarctic twilight. But 
in us something has been stirred, though at an un- 
plumbed depth. If we knew what was hidden in those 
shadows so deep in our nature, where something moves 
when we remember certain wayward episodes and things seen, 
we should be able to answer the clever critic who is cynically 
anxious to learn why we delight in Kubla Khan. And it 
might then be possible to see also the relevance between 
Commander Wild’s sunrise in a forlorn and frozen land, 
and his desire to seclude himself afterwards at the bare 
thought of it; and possible even to explain why beauty 
should move us to a conviction so superior if voiceless that 
it is placed beyond the questioning assault of reason. 
Man, it is true, is a reasoning animal, but he becomes some- 
thing different from an animal in those rare and inexplicable 
moods and moments—becomes, as the saying goes, a bit 
above himself. He can manage without your sound 
reasoning then, though willing to admit, his heart being 
merry, that so can also the cows and the feeble-minded. 

And the sailor in the Antarctic twilight uses an interest- 
ing word when he speaks of the “ disquietude” which 
even the memory of such a scene will cause. Strange 
that we should use such a word when beauty surprises us ! 
Disquietude, restlessness, and the desire to be alone ; even, 
we note, something like misanthropy. Is it surprising 
that we should find beauty to be unreasonable when it 
fills us with a wild surmise, silent upon a peak in Darien 
or amidst polar ice floes, and has, besides, such curious 
after-effects ? But it is true; it both exalts and disquiets 
us. And it is not coral strands and blue seas, nor smiling 
prospects at home, nor any of the “‘ beauty spots ” which 
the guide books are careful to see are not forgotten, that are 
likely to fill the mind with that strange disquiet, even if 
they make us misanthropic and restless. There is no book 
to guide us to the place where that chance and transitory 
incidence of the light of heaven seems, though we cannot 
say why, to be of profound moment, and the answering 
countenance of earth to be radiant and tranquil, yet, to 
our wondering eyes, terrible and remote. 

And what odd corners of the earth and unsought prospects 
they are which affect us in this way! Why will a man 
remember just one corner of a trench, and one instant there, 
as charged with the whole mystery of the War? That 
corner has gone now. The whole battleground of that area 
is corn to-day. His mates who knew the corner are 
spectral. The place has no name any more. Yet it 
survives, vivid, every mark of it, the very smell of it, with 
a tangle of rusty wire still hanging from the clay, the duck- 
board still half-submerged below, a surviving tuft of 
grass shivering on the parapet against a ghastly light, 4 
pal beyond on the fire step, looking over and motionless, 
as though half-buried in the muck, already dead; and 
not a sound, as though all were over, the days of the earth 
counted, and he were the last man, forgotten and aban- 
doned; it vividly survives still, with all its wonderful 
meaning he could not and cannot fathom, whenever the 
wind is nor’-nor’-west and he finds himself alone. He 
cherishes the picture, which was merely an instant of 
time, though nobody else saw it. He never mentions it to 
anyone because he doesn’t know what there is to say abovt 
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it. But he is assured he has truth and beauty there, if 
only he knew how to read it. 

For beauty is not only in fhe soft and opulent aspects 
of earth, nor perhaps is it more usual there. Any man who 
remembers the look of the Somme battleground, the night 
after the Germans retreated from it for the first time, will 
know that nothing he is ever likely to see on earth will so 
impress him. Yet why? He would find it hard to say 
why; and why also a passage of Beethoven was running 
through his head on that terrible midnight ; and why, 
when he hears that music to-day, it is necessary for Loupart 
Wood to appear again, stark but inconstant before the 
pulsing of distant fires, like the high rim to Avernus. It is 
then that he wishes to go out and face the rain in solitude. 

H. M. Tomuinson. 


THE NATURE LOVER 


r | SHE years passed by, and my pure love 
For Nature did no longer grow: 
T’ll get that love back soon, thought I— 
By living with more men than now. 
But I made enemies; so I 
Return to Nature, where my pain 
Shall be forgotten, and my love 
For humankind come back again. 
When through the woods and fields I go, 
No thought is mine of human care ; 
Under a rainbow’s jewelled arch, 
No foe can find a lodgment there ; 
And when our fearless nightingaies 
Sing in a summer thunderstorm, 
Like choir-boys when an organ’s played— 
Where are such tongues as whisper harm ? 
So, with this changed and sweeter mind, 
Nature for me has saved mankind. 
W. H. Davies. 


Theatre 
MY SON! 


E ejaculates it periodically throughout the first 
H act, and she throughout the whole play, and 
when he is dead the son ejaculates ‘My Mother ” ! 

The Flame, which is by M. Charles Méré and adapted by 
Mr. J. B. Fagan, is in fact an ejaculatory play. One 
could hardly have doubted its country of origin even if 
the programme had not told one. It is in many ways 
a superb example of the sillier form of strong French drama. 
In the first act, which is truer to type than one could 
have imagined anything outside parody to be, we are 
introduced to the strong-minded, aristocratic English 
milord. After a few minutes’ play with the butler a 
meretricious woman is shown in. Together they tell us 
of the years that are gone. He reminds her how faithless 
he had found her and points out that “ in such moments 
truth springs naked from the heart.” She reminds him 
that she has born to him a son. He reminds her that he 
has had him educated and bestowed on him his name. 
You failed in your duty; I tried to do mine,” is the 
way he modestly puts it. Had he not “ picked her from 
the slime of the gutter,” had he not trusted her, loved 
her ; and while she was sinking from lover to lover, he 
had lived alone.” She confesses that she remembers 
every scene of their early love “ as if it were yesterday,” 
and is repentant. ‘“ Every word you utter has stung me 
like the lash of a whip,” she says. Has he no pity, no 
mercy? She longs for her boy. She dreams of him, 
yearns for him, “ for the innocent kiss of a boy who is 
yours.” To this he rather amazingly replies, “‘ This time 





I believe you are sincere.” However, he will not yield, 
and after a storm of threats and attempts to wheedle she 
is at last forced to leave the house, saying that she means 
to sink still lower into the mire. 

In the second act she has, we presume, done so. But 
the second act is a curious business altogether. It is 
supposed to represent a cabaret in Montmartre. There 
is a good deal of dancing and attempts to “ go the pace ” 
with cards and wine and other symbols of iniquity. At 
times Cleo d’Aubigny, for that is our heroine’s appro- 
priately Protestant name, makes love in sombre tones 
to her new lover, Boussat. At times she holds aloft a 
glass of champagne, with appropriately sardonic laughter. 
“We sip our cocktails to the tune of a jazz band,” is 
someone’s description of the gay scene. The culmination 
of naughtiness is reached when, on being advised to remove 
her stays owing to the heat, she kneels down behind the 
bar and emerges a moment or so later with real stays in 
her hands. Into this hell comes her son to meet her. 
My Son! My Mother' They must meet to-morrow in 
his rooms at the Ritz. 

And this, of course, is the great scene of the play. For 
here we have the triangle at war. We have the lover and 
the son, and anyone who knows French novels knows 
what that means. She comes in like a tragedy queen, 
and in deep organ tones exclaims, “‘ My heart is simply 
dancing with joy—and yet—and yet I—and yet I can 
only cry.” She is torn in two, poor woman. With the 
utmost moral rectitude and complete selfishness the son 
demands the immediate banishment of the lover. The 
lover comes in. The rest, with its culmination in a 
revolver shot for which the lover, though wounded, 
magnanimously claims to be responsible, can easily be 
imagined. It is superbly done, and must be great fun to 
play. The son, of course, wins. He had, as she says, 
“the right to know a mother’s love . . . the tenderness 
of a mother’s care.” 

The fourth act is rather an anti-climax. It takes place 
in Switzerland. The son falls in love with a nice young 
girl, and the mother is obviously in the way. He behaves, 
of course, with spotless virtue throughout, but the mother 
has the sense to see that she had better seize this moment 
to return to her lover. 

Perhaps it is rather old-fashioned, and perhaps the grim 
and rather solid English manner of setting about the work 
in hand is not the best possible manner. But there were 
good moments. It will take me a long time to forget 
the religious solemnity of that removal of the stays. 

The morality of the piece, too, is a little puzzling. We 
must conclude, I suppose, that a wise son bent on reclaim- 
ing his mother had better find a more profitable pursuit 
as soon as he can. Which, after all, is quite a sensible 
conclusion. 

The acting, with two exceptions, seemed to belong to the 
same date as that of the play itself, and so did the elocu- 
tion. It seemed to be impossible for anyone to say, 
“*Open the door” or “ What will you have?” without 
inserting a long and earnest pause after the ‘“ Open” and 
the “ What.” 

Miss Violet Vanbrugh struggled manfully with the part 
of Cleo d’Aubigny. How she could have done better it is 
difficult to see. In her strong moments she was very, 
very strong. But nature did not cut her out to play 
the part of this very French cocotte and mother. She 
attempted no French accent, nor did anyone else, which 
seemed a pity. An accent of any sort is such a help on 
these occasions. But a really wise manager would, one 
feels, have gone down on his knees with money bags in 
his hands and engaged Miss Phyllis Monkman. True, the 
play would have been different, but I think it would have 
been better. 

Mr. Sam Livesey made rather a success as the lover, 
and Miss Olive Sloane as a Cockney cocotte was very 
amusing. Ratpx Wricar. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EN Sermons preached by that late learned and reverend 
Divine, John Donne, Doctor in Divinity, once 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s, chosen 
from the whole body of Donne's sermons by Geoffrey Keynes, 
and published by the Nonsuch Press—at the price, it should 
be added, of £1. 7s. 6d. 
* * * 

This grand and ingratiating edition will be welcome to 
admirers of the “‘ mystical, morbid, mighty ”’ Dean. It is not 
easy to read Donne’s sermons. It is not easy to read any 
sermons, unless you feel they are doing you good—and 
oddly enough, that satisfaction, though it is one of the most 
pleasant which can be derived from reading, is seldom 
prolonged. The book which supplies it is soon ungratefully 
laid down, and though the reader is firmly persuaded that 
he will return to it, yet months, often years, pass without 
his opening that book again. Now, Donne’s sermons do 
not even offer to any great degree this exalted, but quickly 
exhausted, satisfaction. Few modern readers ever rose 
from their perusal feeling sure they were going to lead better 
lives. To the theological historian they are, of course, 
of exceptional interest, but the interests of the theologian 
are strange and unshared by the general reader, whose 
interest in Donne’s sermons is almost exclusively zsthetic 
and inquisitive, and this is baffled for many pages 
together by fantastic and ardent exegesis. We require, 
therefore, special encouragement to persevere, for without 
it we soon became injungled in the brash and undergrowth 
of dry impassioned deductions from premises which appear 
questionable to conclusions which hardly persuade. This 
fine edition offers that encouragement. You are warned 
by your eyes to seek only delicate and ascetic satisfactions. 
So having dressed with unusual care, preferably in a garb of 
sombre richness, put on your skull-cap, light two tall candles, 
draw your high-backed chair towards the rubies and ashes 
of a declining fire, and then open these wide distinguished 
pages. Unless interrupted too soon by dinner, or by too 
keen a desire for it, you will succeed in finishing one of 
Donne’s sermons, nor are these ancillary aids to concentra- 
tion to be despised. 

* 7 

As a preacher Donne shared the characteristics of con- 
temporary divines. “‘ Whatever could be read into a text,” 
writes Dr. Jessop, “‘ or whatever could be drawn out of it, 
was regarded as perfectly legitimate . . . Granted that 
every syllable and every letter in the printed pages of the 
Old Testament and the New found its place there by divine 
inspiration, and carries with it a divine authority, and what 
a tremendous power the preacher had at his disposal”! 
And, we may add, what an opportunity for a mind like 
Donne’s! His sermons contain examples of this ingenuity 
carried to an odd pitch; nor does any extra-logical con- 
sideration lead him to refrain from conclusions such as 
that the worst of all sins must inevitably be to ravish a 
reluctant Cardinal. 

* * 

We read him for that strange wailing rhetoric which rises 
and swoons like the wind and trembles at its height. His 
eloquence dwells continually upon two passions: fear and 
the desire to feel the mysteries of religion. He terrifies 
his listeners with annihilation ; he compels them to follow 
the changes of the body from corruption to corruption ; 
he conjures up before them the ghost of their blank ignorance 
in the setting of darkness and solitude: “I respite thee 
not till the day of judgment, when thou wilt call upon the 
hills to cover thee ; nor till the day of thine own death, when 
thou shalt have evidence enough of thy Maker by feeling 
hell. I respite thee but a few hours, but six hours, but till 
midnight. Wake then; and then, dark and alone, hear 





God ask thee then, and remember that I ask thee now, Is 
there a God? And, if thou darest, say No!” This is 
oratory indeed. And if we picture the graceful and spectra] 
appearance of the orator, the beautiful, eager vehemence 
of his gestures, we will not be surprised that men 
listened spellbound or broke into groans and exclamations, 
and at the close of such impressive exhibitions of scornfy] 
or ecstatic zeal, withdrew, hushed or whispering, to 
find themselves, owls in daylight, in the streets once more, 
* * * 


Fate, which is often ironical when coupling hero 
and biographer together, excelled itself when it bound 
by a tie of dog-like and distant admiration simple old Walton 
to the Dean ; when after landing such homely and classifi. 
able fish as the Judicious Hooker and Dr. Saunderson, it 
set him playing at the end of his line, so many-tinted and 
fabulous a dolphin. His life of Donne is a quiet, stately 
requiem ; a beautiful short corridor leading to the large 
room where the Dean lies so long a-dying. In the pulpit 
Walton compares him to an angel speaking from a cloud; 
angelical hardly describes the following passage, but it is 
one most characteristic of the preacher : 


For us that die now, and sleep in the state of the dead, we must 
all pass this posthume death, this death after death, nay, this 
death after burial, this dissolution after dissolution, this death of 
corruption and putrefaction, of vermiculation and incineration, of 
dissolution and dispersion in and from the grave. When these 
bodies that have been the children of royal parents, and the parents 
of royal children, must say with Job, ‘‘ Corruption, thou art my 
father,” and to the worm, “Thou art my mother and sister.” 
Miserable riddle, when the same worm must be my mother and 
my sister and myself. Miserable incest, when I must be married 
to mine own mother and sister; and be both father and mother 
to mine own mother and sister; beget and bear that worm which 
is all that miserable penury ; when my mouth shall be filled with 
dust, and the worm shall feed, and feed sweetly upon me; when 
the ambitious man shall have no satisfaction if the poorest alive 
tread upon him, nor the poorest receive any contentment in being 
made equal to princes, for they shall be equal but in dust. One 
dieth at his full strength, being wholly at ease and in quict, and 
another dies in the bitterness of his soul, and never eats with 
pleasure ; but they lie down alike in the dust, and the worm 
covers them. In Job, and in Esay it covers them, and is spread 
under them. The worm is spread under thee, and the worm 
covers thee. There’s the mats and the carpet that lie under; 
and there’s the state and the canopy that hangs over the greatest 
of the sons of men. Even those bodies that were the temple of 
the Holy Ghost come to this dilapidation, to ruin, to rubbish, to 
dust: even the Israel of the Lord—and Jacob himself had no 
other specification, no other denomination but that, Vermis Jacob, 
thou worm Jacob. Truly the consideration of this posthume 
death, this death after burial—that after God, with whom are the 
issues of death, hath delivered me from the death of the womb 
by bringing me into the world, and from the manifold deaths of 
the world by laying me in the grave, I must die again in an 
incineration of this flesh, and in a dispersion of this dust; that 
that monarch who spread over many nations alive, must in his 
dust lie in a corner of that sheet of lead, and there but so long 
as that lead will last; and that private and retired man, that 
thought himself his own forever, and never came forth, must in his 
dust of the grave be published, and (such are the revolutions of 
graves) be mingled with the dust of every highway and of every 
dunghill, and swallowed in every puddle and pond—this is the 
most inglorious and contemptible vilification, the most deadly and 
peremptory nullification of man, that we can consider. 

* * * 


There are scattered imaginative sentences, too, in the midst 
of crabbed disquisitions of interminable length, which do 
not require that voice and presence to set them off: “* That 
world, which finds itself truly in an autumn in itself, finds 
itself a spring in our imaginations” ; or epigrams such as, 
“He who sets too high a price upon his body will sell his 
soul cheap,” and magnificent conceits such as that which 
brings the following passage to a close : 

The Holy Ghost calls it joy (“for the joy which was set before 
Him He endured the cross”), which was not a joy of His reward 
after His passion, but a joy that filled Him even in the midst of his 
torments and rose from them ; when Christ calls his calicem a cup 
and no worse (Can ye drink of My cup 2), He speaks not odiously, 
not with detestation of it. It was indeed a cup, salus mundo, & 
health to all the world. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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“THE SAINT” 


Professor R. CoupLanp. 


Wilberforce: A Narrative. By 
Clarendon Press. 16s. 

The birth of Wilberforce falls within eleven months of that 
of Nelson and of Pitt. Three fragile and puny boys, three 
men with the souls of children, three heroes whom no con- 
tamination, however obviously self-inflicted, could deprive of 
a kind of naif purity which fascinated and mastered their 
generation. All three broke the rules which no ordinary hero 
can afford to disregard. Ordinary heroes must not bequeath 
enormous, vulgar and blatant Emmas to the nation, nor die 
with their faces reddened by drink. Still less must the hero 
turn saint and remain a man of property, endorsing the con- 
yenient theory that Christianity exists to confirm the rich in 
their possessions and restrain the vicious poor. Priggishness 
stands higher than sensuality in the list of those things which, 
coming out of a man, defile him. Yet Nelson, humbly wor- 
shipping his Emma and convinced that she understood that 
he loved honour yet more, and Pitt poisoning himself in the 
yain hope of keeping the Austerlitz look out of his eyes, were 
sensualists in nothing but appearance. And Wilberforce, for 
all the gladness with which he suffered prigs, and for all his 
trust in missionaries and his fear of starving labourers, somehow 
managed to live and die a genuine and candid Christian. 

Compare the enemy of the Slave Trade with his great fellow 
philanthropist, the contriver of the Panopticon, and you see 
how Wilberforce lacked and Bentham possessed the essentials 
of priggishness. In Professor Coupland’s full-length portrait, 
with its delicate sympathy and its wealth of detail, just as in 
Lawrence’s beautiful unfinished sketch of Wilberforce, there is 
revealed all the eagerness and sweetness, all the self-mastery 
and patience, all the dignity and finish that made up a character 
of manly purpose and feminine sensitiveness. Wilberforce 
was a sweet-tempered fanatic and a man who was at once 
clever, well bred and good. His religion made him not less 
but more of a gentleman. He was a gentleman before he 
suddenly decided that the claims of society, friendship and 
ambition, to all of which he had responded with genuine and 
high-spirited warmth, were to count as nothing. He remained 
a gentleman when a narrow moral code had become for him 
the ultimate standard by which even his best and oldest friends 
must be judged, and when he had decided it was his duty to 
lose no chance of pressing upon them the wickedness of neglect ing 
family prayers, rest on the seventh day, and at least an hour’s 
daily devotional exercise before breakfast. For his standard 
had the supreme merit that it was too high even for him ; 
he could never feel that he lived up to it himself. 

So he escaped the massive yet irritable vanity of Bentham. 
Both had a feminine side to their characters: Pitt perhaps 
found in the tender sympathy of Wilberforce something of 
what happier men get from the love of a good woman; and 
Wilberforce, though he was never on board a slaver, saw and 
was haunted by the horrors practised there with an intensity 
which had nothing to do with logic and sublimely ignored the 
claims of proportion. But Bentham’s friends and admirers 
were one by one alienated by something in that admirable 
man that partook of the austere rectitude and censoriousness 
of an elderly spinster. His sacred teapot, his sacred desk, 
his “ post-prandial peregrinations ” and his indescribable straw 
hat were eccentricities which failed to be amiable because they 
were part of a character which indulged its own pettiness 
as essential to the machinery of exploring and exposing the 
pettiness of the rest of mankind. So Bentham was a philan- 
thropist who managed to avoid being either genial or saintly, 
and Wilberforce became the Keeper of the Nation’s Conscience 
because he was all three. 

Professor Coupland is careful to point out that his book is 
not in any sense a contribution to research ; all that it tells us 
we could have found out for ourselves. But if we are ordinary 
mortals it would never have occurred to us to begin the task 
which he has done for us with a real biographer’s instinct for the 
significance of his subject. And, indeed, Wilberforce’s life is 
significant of much. The morals of the Regency have passed 
into a Proverb, so has the corruption of the unreformed Parlia- 
ae Yet the Regency saw the culmination of Wilberforce’s 
oan and Professor Coupland tells us how even the first 
= eman in Europe could live up to his title in Wilberforce’s 

pany. In 1807 Wilberforce’s opponents at the General 


omy encouraged by his enforced neglect of the constituency, 
to , the country of every carriage round York, hired bruisers 

rect the storm round the hustings, and spent £200,000. 
boats, 


Wilberforce’s friends raised £70,000 ; waggons and 






donkeys brought in those of his supporters who could not come 
on foot; and he headed the poll with 11,806 votes. For, 
** Even in those halcyon days of Old Corruption it was possible 
for a great and scattered constituency to return the better, 
though the poorer, man; and even in an election which was 
notorious for the strength of the party spirit it evoked, it was 
possible for such politically minded electors as the Yorkshire- 
men to set at the head of the poll a politician who had voted 
in his day for Fox as well as for Pitt, who had censured Melville 
no less than Hastings, and whose one great political achievement 
had been carried through from first to last outside the ring of 
party warfare.” 

The unholy alliance between Toryism and Evangelicalism, 
of fear for what the starving people might do to their betters in 
this life and of anxiety to convince them of what they were 
destined to suffer in the next, seems the last word in unmanly 
cowardice and hypocrisy : yet Zachary Macaulay and the two 
James Stephens were men if ever men there were, and Wilber- 
force was their chosen leader. If they were crocodile tears that 
were shed for the wrongs of the negro when worse slavery was 
rampant in mines and factories, and the British soldier had less 
air space in barracks than there was between the decks of a 
slaver, then it is inexplicable that out of those tears came what 
is soundest in the British tradition of Empire. If the abolition 
of slavery raised more problems than it solved, they were 
problems which had to be raised if the inevitable expansion of 
Europe was not to be the mere triumph of naked force. 

So the frail little figure of Wilberforce, with his weak sight 
and weak health, with his childish importunity, his narrow 
pietism and his fanatic’s credulity, has yet about it the unmis- 
takable presence of a great man. He owes it to a concentration 
of purpose which accounts for his success, condones his 
limitations, and ennobles his life. He gave up the friendship of 
Pitt for that of the Clapham sect, and brilliant society in the 
evening for solitary prayer before the rest of his world was out 
of bed. Judging them by his one criterion, he convinced him- 
self against the evidence of his senses that the works of Hannah 
More were “ better’ than those of Walter Scott. He blamed 
himself because he could not convert Fox and Canning to true 
religion ; with a divine gift for friendship, he trained himself to 
regard friendship itself as a means toanend. If there had been 
a trace of insincerity about these sacrifices on the altar of his 
faith, he would never have earned the rebuke of the remorseless 
Stephen who told him that unless he made time for abolition 
business, “‘ millions will sigh in hopeless wretchedness that 
Wilberforce’s correspondents may not think him uncivil or 
unkind.” He would never have achieved that position of un- 
challenged moral authority which made his support of the 
Government after 1815 so maddening to the champions of the 
helpless poor. In becoming a man of one idea it is true that in a 
sense he did violence to his nature, but it was thus that he earned 
the title of ** the Saint.” KENNETH BELL. 


MUSICAL PERSPECTIVES 
AND PARALLAXES 


Musical Criticism. By M.D. Catvocoressi. Oxford University 
Press. 6s. 6d. 

Delius. By Puiie Hesettine. Lane. 6s. 

A History of Music. By Paut Lanpormy. Scribner. 10s. 6d. 


Oxford Musical Essays. 1. Modern Unaccompanied Song. By 
Hersert Beprorp. 2. The Bel Canto. By HERMAN KLEIN. 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Listener’s History of Music. Vol. I. To Beethoven. By Percy 
A. Scno.tes. Oxford University Press. 6s. 

There was once a man who sat on a cracked barrel and said , 
“Now let us discuss anything from the solar system to the 
present day.” 

The unhappy critic not infrequently finds himself perched 
precariously on the self-same barrel, confronted by a bewildering 
diversity of problems that may range from fundamental questions 
of zsthetic to some new and highly experimental art-form. The 
critic of music is beset by formidable difficulties because he is 
dealing with an art that is non-representative, and so is not 
susceptible of concrete associations or definite reference. Music 
was born with the divine and mysterious freedom of speaking 
its own language, unhampered by relations of utility or appre- 
hension with a solid world ; its utterance only is physical, its 
speech is of the mind and the spirit. Here is a condition that 
grants an ideal freedom to the artist’s peculiar gift, the power 
to fashion a shape that shall be in itself a significant and satis- 
fying account of human experience and the wider adventurings 
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of the mind. Yet for this very reason it is apt to leave the 
critic inarticulate. He lacks a precise vocabulary, and it is 
only comparatively lately that he has sought to introduce 
something approaching method into his procedure. 

Mr. Calvocoressi’s essay on Musical Criticism is a compre- 
hensive and stimulating contribution to the subject. It will 
certainly interest a wider audience than the students to whom it 
is primarily addressed, for if one may not always agree with his 
thesis, one is bound to admit its vigour and seriousness. 

Imagination, he holds, has the last word in setting those 
standards of appreciation that are the determining factors of 

esthetic judgments; reason may supply no final standard, 
and is reduced to the status of a “regulating principle.” 
Intuition stands an undefined but shining light. This is a 
strong position that makes one wonder why the author is so 
distrustful of the “critic as artist.” For surely all this is closely 
akin to that special critical faculty that comes into play in the 
actual genesis of art-forms, the conscious imaginative appraise- 
ment which, alternating with states of blind urgency and merely 
conscious utterance, gives the creative mind its orientation 
and a sense of security. 

The spade-work of exegesis is not shirked, and here one is 
pulled up sharply by the fact that the data of music differ 
from the data of thought in that they are not easily reduced to 
consistency or contradiction. Our author takes his stand on 
Robertson’s “certain measure of common opinion.” This, 
indeed, tells the critic what may be taken for granted with a 
given audience, but one remembers the fate of Shakespeare 
in the eighteenth century, and the changing fortunes of diaphony. 
Mr. Calvocoressi, however, recognises “currents of taste,” and 
hence the need for an historical background. The elusive 
element of personal refinement of taste appears as a “‘ sense 
of artistic fitness.” The book is a very thorough examination 
of its subject, and the case has been set down most soberly 
and reasonably. 

It is from a frankly appreciative standpoint that Mr. Heseltine 
writes of Delius, but the fervour of the disciple is nicely balanced 
by an alert critical sense. While he sets out with the conviction 
that ‘‘as Beethoven is the morning and Wagner the high noon, 
so Delius is the sunset of that great period of music which is 
called Romantic,” he has not lost his head in the clouds. There 
is much delicate and sensitive characterization in his descriptions 
of the great works, particularly of ‘* Sea-Drift” and the “ Village 
Romeo and Juliet,” so that phrases and rhythms and harmonies 
seem to be called up irresistibly from the depths of one’s memory. 
It is not simply romantic and impressionistic criticism ; prefer- 
ences and judgments are clearly and cogently stated. There 
is a suggestive discussion of the structure of Delian opera, and 
the biographical portion of the work has been admirably written. 
This measured and eloquent championship should do much 
to quicken a drowsily awakening interest in a great contemporary 
composer in the country of his birth. 

M. Paul Landormy proposes to himself no less a subject than 
the course of musical history, and he does pack a capable and 
scholarly account of it into one modest volume. It was inevitable 
for the sake of completeness that names should cluster at times, 
but the great constellations hang their relatively-patterned 
stars crisp between the nebulae. Their parallaxes are calculated 
from French soil—no doubt of it; Purcell and Brahms are set 
down as second or third magnitudes ; yet, with a few exceptions, 
men and movements are seen steadily and clearly, and the 
whole complex process of musical evolution swings into orderly 
procession. French and early Italian music is treated particu- 
larly well. Clarity and conciseness, enriched by many an 
illuminating remark and much pat quotation, should commend 
this history to both students and amateurs of music. 

Different in intention is Mr. Scholes’ Listener's History of 
Music ... for any Concert-goer, Pianolist or Gramophonist. 
He demands a matter of ten pages for “‘ The Orchestra from the 
Beginning of the World to the Birth of Beethoven,” an allowance 
that does not seem excessive. Indeed, it is an able and rapid 
sketch where the development of forms is rightly placed before 
biographical detail. Unfortunately, valuable space is some- 
times misused for such weighty utterances as ‘ Beethoven 
born earlier could not have been Beethoven.” True. 

An interesting essay on modern unaccompanied song by Mr. 
Herbert Bedford forms the first of a new series of Oxford Musical 
Essays. It is a highly sophisticated art whose simplicity 
differs acutely from the simplicity of folk-song. Japanese 
verse provides, perhaps, a literary parallel. Very beautiful 
it may be, as the East has taught us, but perhaps it is not 
ungrateful to remark that the examples quoted have no more 
than a shadow of the hypno.ic concentration, tragic or passionate, 
of Indian song. It is a form that deserves fostering. 
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Mr. Herman Klein discourses with a slightly sacerdotal air 
on the art of the Bel Canto, applied particularly to the singing 
of Mozart. His orthodoxy is the Mozart tradition associated 
with a line of singers from Pasti and Malibran to Santley, Patt 
and Tietjens, and his authority Manuel Garcia ; only by follow. 
ing this tradition may be found again the “ glorious voices ang 
the inimitable art” of the singers of that golden period, 
Tradition, hardened into rule, is brittle stuff, however, and evep 
art-forms are subject to Time’s peculiar cumulative process, 

H. 8. M. L, 













CRIMINAL APPEAL 


The Bravo Mystery and Other Cases. By Sm Joun HA tt, Bart, 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 


Trial of Frederick Bywaters and Edith Thompson. Edited by 
Fitson YounGc. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 


The best crimes—which means, of course, the most readable— 
are usually highly characteristic of their period. In the recorded 
history of crime, sheer genius is exceedingly rare; not every 
generation can point to its Peace or its Landru; few and far 
between are these archetypes, for many a rich talent, no doubt, 
has been diverted into other walks of public life. But the 
rank and file have their own fascination. Even if the character 
and inner motives of the actors have no peculiar significance, 
there remains always the compelling interest of their social 
setting, the reflection of the unrecorded manners of their day. 
Neither Steinie Morrison, for instance, nor his alleged crime 
really possessed much intrinsic interest, but six pages of the 
Whitechapel and police evidence at his trial are worth a dozen 
novels of the East End “‘ underworld.” Or recall that shadowy 
procession of the bruisers and rogues and cock-fighters (and 
Carlyle’s famous Gig trundling behind them) who pass through 
the trial of Thurtell and Hunt: the Regency London of Pierce 
Egan and Rowlandson is scarcely more vivid. Did anyone ever 
surpass, in its Gissingesque drabness, the recital in the witness- 
box of that Holloway Road supper-party whereat Dr. Crippen 
momentously lost his temper? It is all a hideously illuminating 
study. In the hands of the law a piece of the common life of 
(mostly) rather ordinary people is suddenly snatched up, sliced 
into cross-section, and thrust for a few hours under a most 
alarmingly powerful lens. And, whatever diagnosis is reached, 
this process of minute examination of insignificant persons is 
curious, and often socially instructive. Here, at any rate, is 
some excuse for those who still feel that one is needed when they 
pick up a book of crime and criminals. 

Sir John Hall has no giants of crime to reckon with, but his 
well-told stories are all satisfying. The Bravo case itself was not 
cleared up by two separate inquests in 1876, nor has anything 
since come to light which definitely brings home to anyone the 
guilt of poisoning Mr. Charles Bravo in his stucco Gothic villa 
at Balham, young, rich, lately married, and outwardly happy in 
all the solid security of well-to-do, mid-Victorian bourgeoisie. 
Was it Mrs. Bravo herself, possibly soon tired of her husband, 
and certainly addicted to sherry-wine ? Probably not. Or 
Dr. Gully, the hydropathist of Malvern, who now lived near by, 
and before Mrs. Bravo’s marriage had enjoyed her favours? 
Almost certainly not. Or was it Griffiths, the coachman 
brusquely dismissed for colliding with a carriage on Lord Mayor's 
Day? He, breathing vengeance, had openly said that Mr. 
Bravo “ wouldn’t live four months.’’ Nor did he, poor man. 
And Griffiths certainly possessed tartar emetic, the stuff which 
killed Mr. Bravo. But the aggrieved coachman seems to have 
been quite innocent, his only faults his careless driving and these 
wordy threatenings. But Mrs. Cox, the companion of Mr. 
Bravo, the confidante of Dr. Gully? Here is the sinister per 
sonage of the household: observe, by the way, the forbidding 
portrait of this lady. She was extraordinarily lucky to escape 
(save in the ribald songs of the day) an accusation of murder. 
If guilty, Mrs. Cox was certainly far from a clever criminal, but 
she was adroit enough after the event. Then, the attempted 
murder of Major Murray by a bill-broker named Roberts 
Northumberland Street, Strand, in 1861, provides other odd 
glimpses of Victorian family life. Roberts himself died from 
the results of the major’s stupendous self-defence with a pair of 
tongs, and it was no ordinary affair that could make the Times 
say, in a leading article, that “ the end of it all was the tragical 
death of the most impassioned, enthralled, romantic, demoniacal, 
atrocious and miserable of all bill-discounters.” Sir John 
defends two of our less reputable Royalties with knowledge and 
skill: the Regent from the old charge of shady work on the 
racecourse with Sam Chifney at Newmarket, and the wickedest 
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Duke of Cumberland from the allegation that he was himself 
the murderer of his valet, Sellis, in St. James’s Palace in 1810. 
(The foreman of the jury which investigated this latter strange 
incident was Francis Place.) And there is an interesting costume- 
story from the Paris of 1845, an affair of honour and pistols in 
the Bois, through which pass, among others, Dumas pére and de 
Girardin and Lola Montez, each with appropriate gestures. 
Distance, perhaps, lends a sombre enchantment to these 
puzzles. Barely a year has passed since the trial of Bywaters 
and Mrs. Thompson for the murder of Percy Thompson at 
Ilford. Its details are fresh in the memory, and the somewhat 
acrid odour of Sunday-newspaper controversy still hangs about 
its problems. This savour unfortunately pervades large parts 
of Mr. Filson Young’s introduction to this latest (and shall we 
say premature ?) volume of the Notable British Trials series. 
The execution of the woman, and indeed her conviction on the 
full capital charge, must rankle unpleasantly in the conscience 
of open-minded men or women, but really Mr. Young’s handling 
of the case and its antecedents errs as much on the side of sen- 
timentality as did the prosecution and the judge on that of 
legalism and outraged family morality. He rightly insists that 
the full existing correspondence of Mrs. Thompson with her 
lover shows the accusations against her in a fairer perspective 
than the partial use made of it at the Old Bailey. These letters, 
here printed in full, do throw a most illuminating light on the 
whole crime. But, after all, it is worth remembering that they 
represent only one side of a correspondence : none of Bywaters’ 
replies appear: and although these letters, destroyed by Mrs. 
Thompson, may have borne out the theory of her innocence, it 
cannot in their absence be argued that the correspondence as 
such proves her tc have been merely acting the romanticréle of 
potential murderess. His letters may arguably have gone to 
disprove this mythomane theory. We shall never know. The 
letters indeed make extraordinary reading: not, however, as 
Mr. Young would have us believe, for any deep intrinsic merits, 
but simply because such letters so very rarely appear in print at 
all. And when Mr. Young declares that she “* had the secret of 
the universal woman,” or that 
if she had been a Frenchwoman she would long ago have been 
taken out of her humble working life and been at once the slave 
and the ruler of some connoisseur in extravagant caprice. Stage, 
costumes, jewels and victims would have been provided for her ; 3 
or animadverts on the judge for his references to “~~ * aa 
Bywaters as “the adulterer,” apparently quite unconscious of 
the fact that to people of Bywaters’ generation, educated in the 
ethics of dear labour and cheap pleasure, of commercial sport and 
the dancing hall, adultery is merely a quaint ecclesiastical term 
for what seems to them the great romantic adventure of their 
lives, etc., etc. 
well—one can only be irritatingly reminded of the stunt news- 
sheet, and only smile at so naive a libel on a “‘ generation.” 


H. M. 
FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 
Fantasies and Impromptus. By James AcaTe. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Drama and Mankind. By Hatcorr Giover. Benn. 8s. 6d. 


Playwrights on Playmaking. By BranpeR Matruews. Scribners. 
10s. 6d. 


Mr. Agate starts with a fanfare. 
person singular. He has something personal to say. Why, 
therefore, should he pretend to be impersonal about it? Mr. 
Agate refuses to be falsely modest, or even modest at all. He 
preludes on passages from Locke and Rabelais: Locke who 
plainly told all his readers, except half a dozen, that his book 
was not intended for them ; and Rabelais, who cried: ‘‘ Come, 
therefore, blades to this divine liquor and celestial juyce, swill 
it over heartily and spare not, it is a decoction of Nectar and 
Ambrosia.” 

The work of Mr. Agate is well known to critics of the theatre, 
and to all who care for the good writing of a “full” man in 
the Baconian sense. His faith in the first person is the faith 
of one who is proud to be in a minority, and, if the minority 
be reduced to one, so much the worse for the world and so much 
the better for his essay. Such an attitude is difficult to maintain 
without bitterness and some sacrifice of the touch of nature. 
God or beast was Aristotle’s rude alternative for the man who 
stood apart from the merely human community ; and no one 
can quite escape that unfortunate dilemma, of which unhappily 
the inferior horn is alone within spiking distance of ordinary 
mortals. Beast, however, is a generic term which includes 
some attractive creatures. There are the peacock and the 


He believes in the first 


nightingale as well as that sour dog, Diogenes, in his kennel. 


———— 


Mr. Agate has not a little of the peacock, but the tail he spreads 
is beautifully spangled with gems from the classics and with 
conceits borrowed or invented ; if he barks like a dog at a public 
which has no use for pearls, he descants like a nightingale upon 
Sarah Bernhardt, or upon any other theme that elicits his 
difficult enthusiasm. 

Fantasies and Impromptus is his title. “* Fantasies|” is right, 
Mr. Agate wanders off with his subject, plays with it like ap 
expert, performs upon it bravura exercises, acknowledges no 
tyranny but that of his wilful taste, and is throughout exercising 
his “ fancy,” a faculty which, on the authority of Keats, never 
stays at home but tiptoes into the free air upon the hint of an 
alluring phrase or a pleasant notion. “Impromptus” does 
not seem quite so apposite. It is difficult to imagine the prose 
which Mr. Agate writes as being quite impromptu. It belongs 
to the school of ‘* Max,” who never made any secret of his 
agonies of studied preparation. When Mr. Agate wrote dramatic 
criticism for the Manchester Guardian, one always suspected 
him of writing his notices before the play, or at least of having 
it all ready in advance. It was difficult to believe that such 
work as that, with its apt quotation and polished phrase, was 
the feverish product of the half-hour just before midnight, 
when daily newspapers go to press and devils deprive one forcibly 
of fluent paragraphs sheet by sheet. It is difficult to conceive 
of any of Mr. Agate’s work as written “ impromptu,” as diffi- 
cult as to imagine Beau Brummell abed and in his nightcap 
ten minutes before his finished appearance in the pump room. 

Mr. Halcott Glover, author of Wat Tyler and The King’s 
Jewry, uses the first person singular to a very different purpose. 
Mr. Agate seems to start from the assumption that what he 
has personally to say is of value because very few people are 
likely to agree with him. Mr. Glover, on the contrary, begins 
with the hypothesis that nothing anybody has to say can be of 
the slightest value unless it finds an echo in the thoughts and 
feelings of the great mass of mankind. All things come from 
the common man. Sympathy with the majority of one’s 
fellows is the beginning of dramatic art. All art is a collabora- 
tion between the public and the artist. The human inheritance 
is shared by all. Everybody is Cesar and Napoleon and Shake- 
speare ; and Mr. Glover, in writing his book on drama and 
mankind, is merely registering truths that will be admitted 
by the first man he meets in Rouverie Street. 

Mr. Glover, regarding himself as merely saying what the 
common man would say if it occurred to him to say it, naturally 
writes in a very different style from Mr. Agate. He is not 
expressing merely his personal preferences ; he is a mouthpiece 
or oracle. His sayings are brief, simple, categorical and clear. 
All who run may read ; nor is there any special need of running. 
Pleasure is of many kinds. We cannot escape from pain. The 
essence of drama is contest. Art is a masculine creation. Of 
such truths, stated in such plain terms, is Mr. Glover's essay 
all compact. Were we to describe these two books in musical 
phraseology, we should say that Mr. Glover was all figured bass 
and that Mr. Agate was all grace notes. We must not, how- 
ever, assume because Mr. Glover claims to speak only what we 
already know that his book is, therefore, to be neglected. He has 
given much thought to his subject ; he is himself a distinguished 
writer of plays; he has the sensible view of the relations which 
should subsist between the public and men of art. He is, 
moreover, so obviously the wholesome and right complement 

of Mr. Agate. Everyone should read Mr. Agate because he 
is amusing. Everyone should then read Mr. Glover to correct 
any tendency to superiority or flightiness which Mr. Agate 
may chance to have encouraged in his disposition. 

There remains Mr. Brander Matthews, better known in America 
than in London, but one of the few dramatic critics who can 
claim admiring friends on both sides. This book of essays, 
he tells us, is his last. He has “trod the long trail which 
leads slowly to the summit of threescore years and ten,” and 
he confesses to half a century of playgoing. During that half- 
century he has done the theatre excellent service, helping the 
public to appreciate good work and supporting the men of the 
theatre in all their more creditable enterprises. To see the 
like of Brander Matthews in London we should have to imagine 
a blend of William Archer with Clement Scott. He has the 
sense and scholarship of Archer, and with Scott he suffers that 
intoxication of the footlights which to every critic who really 
loves the theatre makes of half-past eight in the wanes 
magic moment, no matter what may thereafter ensue. n 
this last book he shares with us some valuable experiences. 
He remembers well, for example, the days of the “old age 
and the period of the stock company; and on both subj : 
he is instructive. He shows how the “old comedies” we 
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out. They were written for the apron stage, and their technical points out, too, that the political conditions under which the 


methods were unable to survive the imprisonment of the actor 
within the modern proscenium. The stock company was 
driven out as a result of the economic triumph of the system of 
long runs and extended tours, a doom that dogs its inheritor, 
the repertory theatre of to-day. There are also papers of 
a more reflective and classic turn such as “‘ Did Shakespeare write 
Plays to fit his Actors?” For Mr. Matthews is a critic who 
knows his theatre thoroughly from Christopher Marlowe to 
Bernard Shaw, not excluding that dark period of the nineteenth 
century which to most of us is almost blank. Who else could 
write so authentically of Knowles’ Love’ Chase or Boucicault’s 
Old Heads and Young Hearts? 

There are some three or four books of Brander Matthews on 
the theatre which are essential to any sanely chosen library of 
dramatic criticism. This last volume must certainly be added 
to those already on the shelf. J. P. 


IMPERIAL JAPAN 


Japan and Her Colonies. By PoutreNey BiceLow. Arnold. 15s. 
Through Formosa. By Owen Rutter. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 
Japanese Civilisation. By Kisu1o Satomi. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


It is significant that, despite the Washington Agreement 
and the Four-Power Pact in the Pacific, there is no diminution 
in the number of books published dealing with what has come 
to be called the “ Japanese question.”” That question, indeed, 
does not readily find an answer within the limits of the 
Washington formule. It cuts too deeply. Two of the three 
books under review here illuminate the fundamentals of the 
problem. The birth rate in Japan is 32 per 1000, which is 
equivalent to an annual increase of 750,000. During the last 
ten years the population has risen from 50 million to 57 million, 
or 12 per cent., so that it is now 380 to the square mile; while, 
during the same period, the land under cultivation has increased 
only 5 per cent., and the rice output 4 percent. Thus, year 
by year, the problem of surplus population becomes increasingly 
difficult, and every year it becomes harder to solve it by means 
of imported food. The time is rapidly coming, if it has not 
come already, when the Japanese must emigrate or starve. 

This economic necessity for expansion it was which, within 
the past generation, urged Japan to become an Imperial Power, 
coincidently with her transformation into a modern industrial 
and military State. She has acquired successively as colonies 
Formosa from the Chinese, Saghalin from the Russians, Korea 
from its own people, Shantung from the Germans, and she 
has displaced Russia as the dominant Power in Manchuria. 
The question arises to what extent the acquisition and develop- 
ment of these possessions solves her problem of surplus 
population. It is a question which Mr. Poulteney Bigelow 
should be very well equipped to answer, but, unfortunately, 
he has made no serious attempt to do so. The author of Japan 
and Her Colonies is a well-known American traveller and student 
of Oriental affairs. He is, however, a victim of his national 
vice of running readily to extremes. Because a majority of 
Americans are apt to see red as soon as they see yellow, 
Mr. Bigelow seems to be incapable of seeing yellow as anything 
but purest white. As a corrective to anti-Japanese jingoism 
this may possibly be useful, but it does not tend to a balanced 
view of a real problem whose solution certainly does not lie in 
emotionalism. This book is an interesting and picturesque 
account of the work of Japan in her colonies and protectorates, 
but its excessive bias vitiates its usefulness. Mr. Bigelow, 
apparently, prefers Japanese civilisation in many respe cts 
to his own, and his simple solution of the problem is the free 
admission of Japanese to the Pacific slope. He was given various 
travelling facilities by the Japanese Government, and, though 
he disclaims being a propagandist, that Government made a 
shrewd investment in hospitality to a guest who can see nothing 
but good in anything Japanese. 

As the record of a sympathetic but open-eyed observer, 
Mr. Rutter’s account of Formosa, one of the most important 
as well as, perhaps, the least known of Japan’s colonies, is of 
much greater value. Equally with Mr. Bigelow, the author 
of Through Formosa is full of admiration for Japan’s colonial 
achievement in the face of great difficulties. Himself a colonial 
administrator in Borneo, he is well able to realise how great those 
difficulties have been and remain. But, unlike Mr. Bigelow, 
he is not blind to Japanese failings and failures. Side by side 


with the picture of Imperial expansion, he sets, for example, 
the indifference of Japanese employers to the ravages of 
tuberculosis among the girls employed in cotton mills. He 


Formosans live, whereby they are completely excluded from 
say in the island’s administration, call for reform. He 5 
constructively critical of the outstanding failure of Japan jg 
Formosa—the fact that, despite her urgent need of territo , 
she is kept out of occupation of nearly half this fertile land by 
the opposition of no more than 130,000 aborigines whom she 
has been unable either to suppress or to conciliate. From his 
own experience in Borneo Mr. Rutter suggests how Japan 
should go about solving this particular problem along the lines 
which English administrators have proved successful in dealing 
with primitive peoples. Treating the question of Japanes 
immigration rationally, he throws out the suggestion that North 
Borneo might be opened to it. His point is well taken that ip 
*“* white’ lands it is really the very cardinal virtues of the 
Japanese—industry, frugality, and patriotism—which render 
them objects of suspicion and dislike. 

Mr. Kishio Satomi’s Japanese Civilisation is an appropriate 
pendant to these two studies by English and American 
observers. Its title is somewhat misleading, for its range is 
limited to an exposition of the doctrine of Nichirenism, which 
may very roughly be described as a Buddhist Reformation that 
has taken a firm hold in Japan, in its relation to Japanese 
national principles. The author describes it as intended mainly 
for general readers, but it is scarcely to be recommended to 
the casual student as an easy introduction to Buddhism. It 
emphasises at once the missionary zeal of Japanese kultur 
and the wide gulf which separates the Japanese viewpoint 
from the Occidental. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF THE XVIIItx 
CENTURY 


The Shorter Poems of the XVIIIth. Century. Selected and 
edited with an Introduction by Iolo Williams. Heine- 
mann. 10s. 6d. 

The eighteenth century suffers from the proximity of her 
great neighbours—a shepherdess flanked by Amazons. If, 
as Mr. Williams observes in his introduction, the English 
be the supreme race in poetry, then he has chosen for the 
period of his predilection the century during which English 
poetry was in her least English phase. The magnificent, 
the homely and the fantastic have ever been the stuff of which 
English poetry is made; the neat and the artificial are 
not of the essence of her genius. In Mr. Williams's book we 
must read far before the tone deepens into Gray, or mellows 
into Collins, or flames into Blake. For the rest we are con- 
cerned with Chloe and Myra, passion and fashion, kindness 
and blindness; we languish in anguish, meet kisses with 
blisses, and swear that the city holds no one so pretty or 
witty as Kitty beyond all compare. This is very well and 
charming so far as it goes, and from a well-turned epigram 
there is as much satisfaction to be gained as from a pretty 
foot in a neat shoe; for instance, Lord Lansdowne’s Chloe: 

Cloe’s the wonder of her sex, 

*Tis well her heart is tender ; 

How might such killing eyes perplex 
With virtue to defend her? 


But nature, graciously inclin’d 
With liberal hand to please us, 
Has to her boundless beauty join’d 
A boundless bent to ease us ; 
or the Rev. Abel Evans’s more familiar lines on Vanbrugh, 
or on Dr. Tadlow, that very fat man: 
When Tadlow walks the streets, the paviours cry: 
“God bless you, Sir!” and lay their rammers by ; 
but after a score of pages such versifying palls, and the ear 
frets for the accents that it has been accustomed to a 
as poetry. In Mr. Williams’s book such accents occur - 
sparsely, and when they do occur seem suddenly to a 
the page by their very unexpectedness ; yet it Is a schola 7 
and necessary work which Mr. Williams has accomplished, 


this exploration of what is perhaps the most neglected — 
of English literature ; and though his choice ts sometim 
Swift and 


dug up from dreary Graves, at other times it trips 5 
Smart and Gay. It is certainly a book to take its = 
among anthologies, representing as it does in & coavenie 
form the work of many poets whom few but students a 
care to read at greater length. Here are Tickell and a 
Popple and Pomfret, and that Ambrose Philips from a ; 
name Henry Carey coined the sobriquet Namby-Pamby ; 
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UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and So: to Mr. ArTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No ing fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


T-OREIGN BOOKS: French, Italian, Spanish, German and 
Books are cheapest and best obtained at THE INTERNATIONAL 
Boox SuHop, 79c Tottenham Court Road, W.1. (Prices based on the rate 


of exchange.) 


7 EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
L Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 














OOKS.—Max Deasbohes' s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, 1st edit., 
258. ; Lad, 1st illus. edit., 1908, 25s. ; Ralston’s 
Russian Folk Tales, 1873, 308.; Maurice Hewlett’s rst edits., Rest Harrow 
o, Frey and His Wife 1916, The "Outlaw 1919, The Light Heart 1920, Gudrid 

ie felt 1918, Thorgils of Treadholt 1917, 7s. 6d. each; Bandello’s Twelve Stories, 
1895, 158- Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 428. ; ; Masefield’s The Dream, 
7, 358. ; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, only 50 done, 21s.; In Fear 
spat A. St. John Adcock, presentation copy, with inscription, 1904, 30s. 
Macfall’s History of Painting, 8 vols., £7 10s.; A. E. Housman’s Last Poems, 1st 
edit., 1922, 218. ; Maeterlinck’ ’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 15s. ; Fabre’s 
Insects, illus. Detmold, 21s.; Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Max 
Beerbohm’s Cartoons, * Prowl 5 Childhood of John Bull,” £2 2s. ; Kisses of Joannes 
Secundus, calf, London, 1785, £2 2s.; Cassell’s Nature Book, profusely illustrated, 
7 vols., £2 28. Dalton’s Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, 
Spermatorr 





torrhoea, Impotence and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d., post free; Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., f calf, gilt, £2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half 
calf, gilt, {2; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 35., 1830; Besant’s 
lesdon, complete set, 10 large handsome vols. ™ £12 12s., pub. {20; Burton's Il 
Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 tos. ; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
illus. by Chinese artists, rst edit., 13s.; The Sketch, vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, 
£30; Tatler, vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, £21; send also for catalogue. If you want 
a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book- 
finder extant.—WANTED, Bullers Birds of New Zealand, 2 vols., 1888, £6 offered. 
Heckstall Smith’s complete Yachtsman, 7s. 6d. offered.—BAKER'’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


O0OKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. {7 7s. net.); 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 638.; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {12} 
Diary by Wheatley, best edition, 10 vols., £7; Frazer's Roden 1 Bough, 

12 vols., 7 Casanova’s ——— 358. (pub. 3 38.) ; Hoppe’s yp Fair 
charming illus’ Golden Asses of Apuleius, be 





illustrations, 128. 6d. (cost 25s. net. 
ee wy Pope, 218. Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, q Ray T Hobson’s 
jorcester Porcelain, ts 6s. ; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., , £17 ; Etchings 
o Sir F. 8. Haden, {2 2s. " Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Sup; —" complete set, 
a3 vols, {22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13 ; Macq "s ture, 4 vols., 


10 108,; Anatole France’s Novels, 34 vols., tia 158. ; Heptameron’s illus., 5 vols., 
108, (pub. £6 6s. net.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
in large or small lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Gare LECTURE on good music wanted for village school.— 


Box pag THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
2. 











OMFORTABLE HOME, facing sea. 2gns. 


weekly.— SISTER, 
2 White Rock Gardens, Hastings. 





1 gene comes permanent Window Show in England. 
All makes. Olivers {7 17s. 6d., Remingtons £11 118., Underwoods {13 13s. 
Fully guaranteed. 25 years’ experience. "Phone: City 4443. 
AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS LTD., 9 NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


had OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 
ae to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 


~~ Ayo Box 929, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great een Street, Kingswa 
1 we 929 Qu t, Kingsway, 


BOOKPLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 











HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive pe list, 
or send garments for free estimate. —LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. ” 


16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. "Phone: Dalston 4777. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Tat New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 1§s,; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


RDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS Vacanz, 
Erc., are charged at the rate of lg. 6d. per line 


for a single insertion, or 15s. per inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements only. 
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» to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

Sain W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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HUNGER, COLD & DESPAIR 
IN GERMANY. 








HILE experts are examining the causes, 

at least 34 million people are totally 

unemployed, and the number is increasing. 

The dole is equal to 6s. per week for a 
family. 


CAN YOU REALISE WHAT THIS 
MEANS TO THEIR CHILDREN? 


The old people have lost their savings. 
The professional classes are in utter 
poverty. 


THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR 
RELIEF IN GERMANY. 


Signed by 


Sir CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, | Gen. Sir HUBERT GOUGH, 

Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, | J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, 
P., Esq., M.P., 

ARNOLD BENNETT, Esq., | BISHOP of OXFORD, 

Miss MARGARET BOND- | General SMUTS, 


FIELD, M.P. : 
, , Rt. Hon. Sir ALBERT 
Admiral DRURY-LOWE, SPICER, ’ 

LORD EMMOTT, Mrs. MARGARET WIN- 





BISHOP OF EXETER, TRINGHAM, M.P., 


and many others. 


The money will be administered by the following 
well-known Relief Societies which are co-operating 
in this Appeal : 

The Society of Friends’ Council for International 

Service. 
e “Save the Children” Fund. 

The Universities’ Relief Fund. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

The German Distress Relief Fund. 

The British Council of the World Alliance for 

Promoting International Friendship through 
the Churches. 





A CALL TO GENEROUS BRITAIN 





Your Gift may be ear-marked, if desired, for any of the 
Societies, and should be addressed to— 


THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR RELIEF IN CERMANY 
(Dr. HILDA CLARK, Hon. Sec.), ROOM 4, 


136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 





Bankers - - - BARCLAYS, Lp. 
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and many poems which have not been reprinted for over a 
hundred years. Mr. Williams’s introduction, too, is a model 
of modesty, humour and well-balanced appreciation. If he 
has failed to keep out of it a certain tone of apology, a certain 
anxiety that we should receive his poets with lenience, that 
is only a tribute to his sense of proportion, too often lacking 
in the enthusiast. He does not claim for his poets that they 
should be placed beside the Elizabethans or the great 
Romantics, but only that “‘a little man, if he be neatly- 
dressed and cheerful, may be an excellent companion.” This 
most moderate claim is surely one which no one will refuse 
to the poets of the eighteenth century, and in small doses at 
odd moments Mr. Williams’s book will provide good, light and 
companionable reading. v.8.W. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Essays in Applied Economics. By A. C. Picov. King. 10s. 6d. 
® Applied economics is often a cloak for prejudice. Professor Pigou is so 
impartial and detached that his economics seems fated to be incon- 
clusive and inapplicable. And the reason, as he frankly admits more 
than once, is the insufficiency of the data. The most topical and 
interesting of these essays are those on a Minimum Wage for Agri- 
culture (written before the war), Unemployment and the Great Slump, 
which contains among other things, the useful point that European 
chaos does not necessarily mean unemployment elsewhere, a sane 
review of Trade Boards and the Cave Committee, discussion of Income- 
tax problems and a stimulating attack on the Housing Problem. 
**No decisive objection in principle can be established against . . . . 
State subsidies upon education, insurance, housing, food and clothing,” 
is the most striking conclusion—albeit a negative one—of Professor 
Pigou’s applied economics. Toa world in a state of febrile decay much 
of Professor Pigou’s economic prescriptions will appear ambiguous and 
irrelevant. But clear thinking, fair judgments and negative con- 
clusions are the best we can hope for from economic medicine, until 
Governments insist on laying bare the facts for our economic specialists 
to probe. Doctors would be of little use if their patients concealed 
the most salient facts of their sickness and anatomy and physiology 
were confined to general principles. 


Luxor and Its Temples. By A. M. Biacxman, D.Litt. Illustrated 


by Major Benton FietcuHer. Black. 7s. 6d. 

This is not, as its title might suggest, a guide book. The author’s 
aim, he tells us, is to give a popularly-written account of the life 
led by the inhabitants of ancient Thebes, and in particular to dispel 
the notion that the Egyptians of three or four thousand years ago 
were “a gloomy people, always brooding over death and preparing 
for the day of burial.” His descriptions of “High Life” gaieties in 
Luxor should certainly be reassuring on this point. There were 
revelries and junketings, with a prodigious amount of food and wine 
and beer and perfumes, and music and dancing, and sundry 
incidents which would severely shock our maiden aunts. It is a pity 
that we have no corresponding pictures of the doings of the 
common people and of those of the middling sort. For the rest, 
there are glimpses of Egyptian history—the development of religious 
customs, the wars of feudal barons, the invasions of Asiatics, the 
achievements of warrior Pharaohs and the glories of Queen Hatshep- 
sut in the 18th Dynasty. And there is an all-too-short chapter 
on the poems and songs and romances of the Imperial Age of Thebes. 
The book is light reading, but it is good reading, and we hope with 
Dr. Blackman that it may succeed in increasing the interest of the 
general public in Ancient Egypt. 


Turkey, The Great Powers and The Bagdad Railway (A Study in 
Im m). By Epwarp Meape Ear.e, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of History in Columbia University. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

Dr. Earle has put a great deal of thought and care into his work 
and, unlike some of his countrymen who dabble in the Near 
East, he does not set out with a violent prejudice against the Turks. 
The result is an interesting and instructive book. The story of the 
Bagdad railway is, as he says, a laboratory full of rich materials 
for an analysis of modern economic imperialism. In the struggle 
for this key position in Western Asia all the big interests of Europe 
were involved. Diplomats and soldiers, financiers and business men 
and missionaries, were pitted on behalf of their State or their cause 
against each other or against the Turk. In the years immediately 
preceding the war it seemed that a modus vivendi had at last been 
reached. There were bargains and concessions which it was hoped 
would safeguard the imperial interests of rival Powers and satisfy 
their hungry capitalists. But suddenly, in 1914, all went into the 
melting-pot, and three Empires—the German, the Russian and the 
Turkish—never came out again. The new struggle, in which the 
prize of the Bagdad railway once more bulks large, is not yet decided ; 
but Great Britain, after a series of heavy engagements with France, 
is in a strong position. The position is perhaps not quite so strong 
as Dr. Earle implies when he says: “‘Great Britain has emerged from 








the conflict in all her glory. She has obtained possession of another 
highway to the East. Alongside the Suez Canal, in the collection of 
British Imperial jewels, will be placed the Bagdad railway ; alongside 
of Malta and Gibraltar and Cyprus must be placed Jerusalem anj 
Basra and Bagdad.” There are still difficulties ahead for us—both 
from within and from without. One of them may be, as Dr, Eark 
recognises, an adventure in economic imperialism by the United States, 
Against that his final chapter is a solemn warning. If republican 
America is induced to follow in the footsteps of imperial Germany, 
he predicts disaster to Turkey, to the United States and to the peace 
of the world. His fears are, no doubt, based on solid grounds, 
But the ground of the Chester Concession, of which he has a good 
deal to say and which he suggests may be “ either a promise or 
menace,” is not very solid. For the Chester Concession proves to 
be neither a promise nor a menace, but a “ wash out.” 


















The Commentary of Father Monserrate. By J. S. Hoyzanp, M.A, 
Oxford University Press. 9s. 

This is an interesting historical document. It is an account of 
the first Jesuit mission to the court of Akbar, and was first pub- 
lished in Latin in December, 1590, at Senna, in Arabia. In his 
introduction, Father Monserrate explains how he came to write 
his commentary ; he kept a diary of his travels with minute careful. 
ness. We have very little information about him beyond this book. 
We know that in 1569 he was a member of the St. Martha Monastery 
in Spain. The next time we hear of him is in 1580 when he and 
other members of the fraternity have reached the Mogul capital. 
The mission was received most hospitably by Akbar who had invited 
them. ‘“‘He, Akbar, was greatly pleased to see us, but was not too 
warm in his greeting, and shortly afterwards withdrew partly in 
order to hide his true feelings and partly to preserve his dignity.” 

The fathers themselves were delighted at the king’s kindly recep- 
tion; they believed in the prospect of his speedy conversion to 
Christianity. 

The Commentary, however, betrays throughout considerable 
uncertainty as to which faith Akbar was likely to follow. “His 
analytical mind set itself to dissecting the various religious systems 
with a view to discovering the truth.” Nevertheless, he admits 
that at times he is near to adopting the Gospel as his true faith. 
“At the court some say he is a heathen and adores the sun, 
others say that he is a Mahomedan. Others that he intends to 
found a new sect. The more intelligent, however, consider him to 
be a Mahomedan who outwardly conforms to all religions in order 
to obtain popularity.” What is remarkable is the evident liberal 
mindedness of this mediaeval Oriental potentate; that he should | 
ever have condescended to examine the Christian faith was much, 
but the quaint sincerity of his inquiry is still more astonishing. 

The Commentary is not only interesting as a record of mediaeval 
discussion, but gives a vivid impression of life at the Mogul court. 



























English Colonies in Guiana and on the Amazon, 1604-1668. By J.A. 
Wixuiamson. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

This is a historical monograph on a little known phase of English 
colonisation. At one time Guiana ran level with Virginia as a pros- 
pective great English colony and was preferred by a section of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Their decision to go to New England began the 
decline of Guiana, but had it been otherwise, how different the 
history of North America and of the world would have been! Despite 
the paucity of material, and the author’s quite proper caution 
not going farther than the evidence warrants, the scholarly surface 
of his careful chapters and their arrays of authorities and footnotes 
cannot conceal the adventurous glamour of these early seventeenth- 
century enterprises, as a result of which fortified settlements wer 
established which traded with the Indians, grew cotton, sugar, dye 
and other produce for export to Europe, and fought with the Portu 
guese. An account is given of Ralegh’s disastrous last voyage @ 
search of the probably imaginary gold-mine with which he bribed 
James I. to release him from his long imprisonment, and the failure 
to find which cost him his head. Much research has gone to the 
making of the book, which is for the specialist rather than the general 
reader. 



















Race Problems in the New Africa. By the Rev. W. C. WiLLouGHBY, 
F.R.A.I., F.R.G.S. Oxford University Press. 15s. 

An African chief after two months in London with the author ¢ 
this book asked why Londoners never did any work. “ They spe’ 
all their time,” he said, “just walking about the streets! Had 
some such book as this been available to describe for him in equally 
lucid language the lives of the English in their racial and geographi 
setting, with similarly interesting accounts of their folk-lore, politics, 
education, marriage, and industries, he would have had no more — 
for his false deduction than English travellers will now have as rega 
Africa—that continent of the future. We often use the phrase 
without realising its profound world significance or the immensity 
of the problems which arise from the rapid Europeanising — 
of to-day. These the author discusses clearly and impartially. t be 
attitude is the only sensible one. He realises that natives — 
brought to share our ideas, purposes, traditions and institu 
unless we pay due regard, intelligently and sympathetically, to theirs 
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COMPANY MEETING 





REDEEMABLE SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


A DIVIDEND OF 6 PER CENT. 






A NEW CO-OPERATIVE TRUST. 














The first annual general meeting of the Redeemable Securities 
Investment Trust, Limited, was held on January 17th, 1924, at 
Fabian Hall, Tothill Street, Westminster. Alderman A. Emil Davies, 
L.C.C., who presided, said : 

When this Company was formed in October, 1922, no extravagant 

of quick and big dividends were held out, and at the Statutory 
Meeting held on January 24th last I told you that we should probably 
start off with a distribution at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. As 
you will see from the report and accounts, we have been able to 
improve upon our promise, and for our first completed financial year, 
which happens to cover just over fourteen months, give a dividend at 
the rate at 6 per cent. per annum. In view of the extremely difficult 
and unsatisfactory times through which we have been passing, I 
think you will agree that it is no small achievement to have conducted 
an investment trust so that, after meeting all expenses, it is possible 
to distribute an initial dividend of 6 per cent. and carry a balance 
forward. 














THE ACCOUNTS. 


The accounts are presented in clear form, so I do not propose to go 
through them item by item, but shall be happy to answer any questions 
relating to them. You will see that we received as interest and divi- 
dends, after deduction of Income Tax, {1,841 2s. 1d., and that we 
earned from underwriting £444 5s. 9d.; which, together with other 
small items, amounts to {2,324 5s. 6d. In comparing this with our 
issued capital of £34,475, please bear in mind that as that capital was 
payable - instalments, and as shares have been issued throughout 
the year, we have had the use of a considerable portion of that sum 
for a few months only. 


UNDERWRITING PROFITS. 


The amount appearing in the accounts as received for underwriting 
Commissions, {444 5s. 9d., although it amounts to nearly as much as 
the expenses of running the Company, represents only the result of 
Underwritings where no Stock has been allotted. All other commis- 
sions received have been applied in reduction of the cost of the invest- 
ment, so that shareholders receive the full benefit of the utilisation of 
their collective capital. The net result is a profit of {1,469 2s. 11d., 
and after paying a final dividend of 3 per cent., making, with the 
interim dividend already distributed, one of 6 per cent. per annum 
for the fourteen months and five days covered by the accounts, we 
ate able to carry forward to the current year the sum of {153 9s. 3d. 




















AMERICAN HOLDINGS. 


The past year was by no means a good one for investors, generally 
speaking, and in the closing months of the year there was a sharp 
fall in prices, for which we have to thank Mr. Baldwin and his advisers. 
Since the end of the year values have improved by something like {500. 
A goodly a on of our invested capital is, however, in dollar 
securities, and this fact has prevented us from suffering as heavy a 
capital loss as would have been the case if we had limited our invest- 
ments to securities quoted on the London market. As it is, our 
investments at the end of the year did show a slight fall in value, 
their estimated value being £41,740, against a cost of £42,878, but 
this is more than covered by the reserves and carry forward already 
accumulated, so that the capital of the Company is intact. Had we 
been so minded we could easily have made the position look much 
better, for we could have valued our investments at their replacement 
cost—as, indeed, some of the largest Trust Companies do—instead 
of which we have valued them on the basis of the middle price, which 
is, of course, less than what one would have to pay to purchase the 
security. 

A new Company is entitled to write off the costs of its formation 
by instalments out of revenue extending over several years, but we 
have been able to wipe this out entirely during the first year out of 
Teserves, so that we start our second year perfectly clear with no 
unreal assets in our balance sheet. 























List OF INVESTMENTS PUBLISHED. 


~~ contains a complete list of our investments, so that 
— have made any errors in judgment we cannot conceal them. 
e Lei to follow all the way through this policy of informing our 
Shareho ders what has been done with their money. We consider 
that our 79 investments are well distributed, in a manner that would 
of impossible to any individual investor, thus securing that averaging 
risks that is essential to the safe investment of capital. 
a one brewery investment is not, in reality, a liquor Stock, for 
= decision to make the investment was based upon the fact that 
ped ater upon which the Debentures are a first charge, are so 
ally situated in the cities that have grown up round them, that 
are worth, as ordinary freehold and leasehold properties (for 
the — selling for any other purpose than the liquor traffic), more than 
& b of our investment. Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that 
soft rewery Company, being in the United States, is turning out 
ps 1 of beer. If some of our holdings look unduly 
Small, the explanation is probably to be found in the title of our Trust. 

























For instance, we hold only $500 of Cuba 6 per cent. Treasury Bonds, 
but this is the remainder of a holding of $2,500, the difference having 
been drawn for redemption at a good profit to us. 


AMERICAN PROSPECTS. 

As I have already indicated, a fairly large proportion of our capital 
is invested in securities payable in American or Canadian dollars. I 
have just returned from a fom months’ visit to the United States and 
Canada, and am more convinced than ever that New York presents 
more favourable opportunities for investment than any other market ; 
and I say this, believing that American ordinary stocks are more 
likely to decline than appreciate in the near future, but you will 
observe our dollar holdings are almost wholly in the shape of loans, 
debentures or bonds, or stocks having the quality of bonds. Unfor- 
tunately, the United States now possesses the only stable currency 
in the world, and as custodians of your money we cannot ignore 
this fact. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


My colleagues and I feel confident that in the first year of the 
Trust’s existence we have laid good foundations, the full benefit of 
which will be felt more and more as time goes on. Valuable connec- 
tions have been made at home and abroad, and I think we can face 
the future with confidence, which is saying not a little in these troub- 
lous times, and that unless something quite unforeseen occurs, we 
shall be able to improve even upon last year’s satisfactory results. 
Although we did not have the full use of the capital for the whole of 
the year, our expenses remained the same, and this is in our favour 
for the future. 

UNISSUED SHARES. 


We still have unissued 15,250 shares, which are available to share- 
holders or their friends at the original issue price of 21s. When these 
have been subscribed—which ought to occur during the next few 
months at latest—I feel pretty sure it will not be possible to obtain 
our shares at anything like that figure, as the shares of an investment 
trust already paying 6 per cent., and with all its preliminary expenses 
written off, are worth appreciably more than that. With the report 
of this meeting there will be sent to each shareholder a form upon 
which applications can be made for additional shares, at the original 
price of 21s. 

AN UNFILLED NEED. 

Before moving the adoption of the report and accounts and answer- 
ing any questions I should like to deal with another matter which, 
I think, may interest you. This Trust was formed to meet a real 
need on the part of people who have some capital to invest, and 
naturally desire as good a return as is consistent with safety, but at 
the same time have some regard as to how their money is employed, 
preferring investments that—to quote our eg so far as the 
present system of society permits, are likely to provide employment, 
and are otherwise conducive to the welfare of the community.’ The 
fact that, although we have paid no brokerage, underwriting or other 
commissions, and have spent hardly anything on advertising, over 
200 persons have placed in our hands some £35,000, shows that we are 
catering for a class which exists, but we have been made aware of a 
further need which we did not envisage when forming this Trust. 
Several people have written or told us that what is required is some 
channel for the employment of small sums of money, providing the 
same safety that our Investment Trust does with the same likelihood 
of increased dividends, but in such form that when dividends are 
paid Income-tax is not deducted. You may say that people of this 
type should buy Savings Certificates. Some of them do, but the fact 
remains that thousands of persons require something a little less 
definite—something which possesses the glamour of a possible increase 
in dividends and value. heir need is not merely financial but also 
psychological; it appeals to the speculative instinct. Thus far, 
apparently, only the swindlers have attempted to cater for this need, 
and some recent newspaper experience of mine has appalled me as 
to the extent to which, what I may call the humbler classes of society, 
are swindled annually. Many thousands of pounds have gone within 
the last year into the rapacious maw of the financial sharks who have 
been selling so-called oil-leases in America to the British public. It 
might be thought that we should fill this need if we rendered it possible 
for people to acquire holdings as low as, say, five shares in our own 
Trust, which indeed we do at present; but once we have our full 
capital subscribed, we do not intend to go on issuing shares at 21s., 
and any future issues will pe be at a higher price. But there 
is also the further point of Income-tax. Many of the people of the 
class to which I refer are not liable to Income-tax, and others are 
entitled to a refund of at least part of what has been deducted, and 
the task of filling up the necessary form is beyond them. 


A NEw CO-OPERATIVE TRUST. 


After full consideration, and after taking the ey of many 
influential people, we have formed a company which will carry on 
recisely the same business as the Redeemable Securities Investment 
Trust, but being registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts will not be liable to Income-tax on the revenue it derives 
from its investments, and will not therefore have to deduct any 
Income-tax whatever from the dividends it pays to its shareholders. 
The shares will be in the denomination of 2s. each, the minimum 
holding being ten shares and the maximum holding 2,000 shares, 
as under the Act referred to no person may have more than {200 
invested in such a company. According to the rulesof the new Trust, 
which is entitled the First Co-operative Investment Trust, the 
Redeemable Securities Investment Trust has the right permanently 
to appoint two of the directors, and will appoint the first directors. 


No DrReEcTors’ SALARIES. 
Neither the Chairman (myself) nor any of the directors will receive a 
farthing of salary, but will receive their remuneration in the shape of 
a sum equivalent to one-tenth of the amount actually distributed as 


Continued on page 435. 
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To this end he prefaces his consideration of such questions as native 
education, land ownership, liquor laws, forced labour, and inter- 
marriage by interesting summary descriptions of the various African 
races, both extinct and of the present day, and of their relations to 
one another, and by an illuminating study of Bantu tribal beliefs, 
ceremonies, social relationships and forms of marriage which will 
interest the merely sociological reader. He writes well and has 
produced a useful handbook. 


Capital and Steam Power, 1750-1800. By Joun Lonp. King. 7s. 6d. 
Labour and the Industrial Revolution. By FE. C. Farrcniip. Allen 
and Unwin. 5s. , 

Mr. Lord has written a very handy little book, which will earn him 
the gratitude of students of economic history. His volume is mainly 
an account, based on the study of the original papers, of the early 
fortunes of the firm of Boulton and Watt, and of James Watt’s inven- 
tions and struggles. But Mr. Lord has wisely incorporated in this 
study an outline of the general development of industry in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, stressing especially those factors which 
the standard economic histories either omit or fail to emphasise. His 
account of the struggles of Boulton and Watt to obtain capital and 
credit for the expansion of their business is exceedingly interesting, 
and illustrates very clearly indeed the financial difficulties which for 
some time held back the development of the new methods of produc- 
tion. His book is not a history of the Industrial Revolution ; but it 
is an indispensable supplement to the accounts of the earlier period 
of that revolution given in the standard text-books. 

Mr. Fairchild is a man whose reach exceeds his grasp. He planned 
a text-book of the social and economic history of the period from 1760 
to 1832, and planned it very well. But he had neither the full know- 
ledge, nor the power of lucid writing, which his plan required. He 
tried, moreover, to crowd too much into his space, with the result that, 
again and again, his treatment is scrappy and inadequate. This is, 
above all, the case where he discusses the doctrines of the classical 
economists and of their Socialist critics. His book is useful, even as 
it is; for Mr. Fairchild has a better idea than any other writer of a 
textbook on this period of the sort of information it is desirable to 
give, and the student will find conveniently in his book a good many 
facts hard to come by elsewhere, save by consulting numerous specialist 
authorities. But he has not succeeded in working up his excellent 
materials into a clear or readily intelligible whole. He set himself too 
hard a task ; for there are few tasks harder than the writing of a good 
brief textbook on a historical subject. 


THE CITY 


HE foreign exchanges are still the most prominent feature, 
and the value of the pound in New York continues to 
fall. Last week a typographical error made me state 

that a year ago the pound stood at $4.86; this should have 
been $4.68. During the week it has reached the record low 
quotation for a long time past of a little below $4.23. This 
decline in the value of the pound, which was prophesied in these 
notes over a year ago, set in in the autumn, and in Wall Street 
some prominent brokers told me that to their knowledge, in 
one week alone, over $100,000,000 of American securities had 
been bought for European account. Most of the buying, they 
said, came from London and Amsterdam. I do not believe 
that much of this buying was for British account; it was 
mostly on behalf of foreigners who had funds invested in London. 
Those rich Germans, Frenchmen, Belgians and others who, 
apprehensive of the fate of their own currencies, long ago trans- 
ferred a large portion of their fortunes to London as the only 
safe market in Europe, became alarmed at the talk of inflation 
in this country, and began to remove their funds to New York. 
After all, it does not take much to frighten a man who has seen 
one currency after another depreciate to an appalling degree, 
and it is becoming increasingly evident that the United States 
dollar is the one stable currency in an unstable world. A 
movement like this rapidly gains momentum, and there is 
little doubt that the fall in the value of sterling is due almost 
entirely to the transfer of foreign owned funds from London to 
New York. As much of this money was invested in 5 per cent. 
War Loan and similar stocks from which income tax is not 
deducted, there has been a good deal of selling. A few British 
people, alarmed by the scare press, have no doubt been following 
a similar course, but their number is probably exaggerated ; 
and I know of many cases in which people who held dollar 
securities are selling them and bringing their money back to 
this country in order to profit by the present rate of exchange. 
One trust company which bought a large line of American bonds 
at 96, has just sold them at 92, and netted a handsome profit 
because it bought when the pound purchased $4.68 and sold 
when $4.24 purchased a pound. The City is always one way or 
another, and now holds the view that the pound is going much 
worse in New York ; my own opinion is that the movement is 


a little overdone and that a recovery should not be far distant 
This should be a good time to buy 5 per cent. War Loan, Price 
about £99 2s. 6d. per £100, and 3} per cent. Conversion Loan, 
price £75 2s. 6d. per £100. 
* + * 
The French exchange is going from bad to worse, and during 
the week almost reached the figure of 100 francs to the poung 
that has been predicted in these notes from time to time. The 
South American exchanges present a more cheerful pictur, 
and the gradual improvement in the Argentine and Uruguayaa 
peso should not be overlooked. It is in times of market 
depression like these that the genuine investor finds his oppor. 
tunity, and I consider that Argentine Railway ordinary stocks 
at the present time are specially attractive. Last year wit. 
nessed the payment of most satisfactory dividends by thes 
companies, and if it had not been for the sharp fall in exchange, 
prices of these stocks would have been 10 or 15 points higher 
than they are to-day. Ordinarily speaking, the improvement 
in the value of the Argentine peso should be accompanied by 
a corresponding improvement in the quotations of these stocks, 
but owing to the general depression, this is not the case. Other 
circumstances are on the favourable side, for the companies 
are encountering a more friendly attitude on the part of the 
Government and Law Courts in connection with the charging 
of increased rates, their fuel bills are growing less, and this 
year’s crops are in excellent shape. The following table show 
the present prices of the ordinary stocks of the four great Argen- 
tine railways, and the dividend paid in respect of last year. 


Present Dividend, 
Price, 1923, 
Buenos Aires Gt. Southern 82} 7% 
Buenos Aires Western 724 ™% 
Buenos Aires and Pacific 734 7™% 
Central Argentine oe 69 6% 


Let us be pessimistic and assume that all these dividends will 
be reduced by one per cent. ; in that case the yield on present 
prices would be over £7 5s. for the Buenos Aires Great Souther, 
£8 5s. for the Buenos Aires Western and Buenos Aires and Pacific, 
and £8 13s. 9d. for the Central Argentine. If last year’s dividends 
are maintained, which is not impossible, the yields indicated 
would be increased by roughly £1 5s. per cent. in each case. 
* % x 

Mr. John Maynard Keynes is a bold man to issue a prospectus 
of an investment company, in which he pins his faith to a certain 
theory of investment, for once you have launched a public 
company you have to publish the results and be judged by 
them. In the prospectus of the Independent Investment 
Company, Limited, Mr. Keynes and his two co-directors, 4 
London stockbroker and an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet, 
invite subscriptions for £350,000 of share capital. The pros- 
pectus contains the following interesting paragraph : 

It is now known that fluctuations in the relative values of long- 
dated and short-dated fixed interest securities and also of fixed 
interest securities generally and of ordinary shares are all affected 
by a periodic credit cycle. Changes in the short period rate of 
interest affect the value of long-dated securities to a greater degree 
than should strictly be the case, with the result that considerable 
profits can be made by changing from one class to another at the 
appropriate phases of the credit cycle. Similar periodic changes 
also take place in the relative values of money on the one hand 
and of goods and real property on the other, which are reflected 
in the relative values of bonds and shares, representing as these 
do respectively money claims and property, so that here also the 
same principle of changing from one class to another at appropriate 
times can be applied. ; 

The result of accumulated experience on these matters is to 
make it clear that the course of events is sufficiently regular to 
enable those who are in close and constant touch with the financial 
situation in certain instances to anticipate impending changes 10 
the course of the credit cycle. 

If wireless telephony could be developed to such a degree that 
a bell would start ringing in a certain office a day before the 
business world changed from one cycle to another, it would 
make the direction of a trust company a pleasurable occupation. 
Personally, I attach more importance to the facilities a trust 
company enjoys of underwriting new issues and thus making 
additional profits and/or securing investments on lower terms 
than are available to individual investors, and in this respect 
Mr. Keynes, as chairman of an important assurance society, 
should be in a position to know what is going. If to that be 
added profitable results from the investment theory he so boldly 
enunciates, the economic consequences should bring peace— 


not to say pieces—to his shareholders. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 
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— 
REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT ; TRUST 
(Continued from page 433). 


dividend, and should this be less than 5 per cent. they will not receive 


) e MUTUAL BENEFITS. 
Why do I tell you all this at a meeting of the Redeemable Securities 
ent Trust ? Because it is our intention torun the two Trusts 
side by side, regarding them for all practical purposes as one company 
in two sections. Thus expenses will be reduced, each will benefit 
by the other’s connections, and the Co-operative Trust, by investing 
some of its funds in the Redeemable Securities Investment Trust, 
will receive its dividends thereon in full—i.e., it will have refunded to 
it the Income-tax deducted, and will thus be a channel whereby 
additional funds will be raised for employment by the Redeemable 
Securities Investment Trust to the benefit of both concerns. We 
have shown in the case of your own Trust that we can.distribute 6 per 
cent. in the very first year, and we expect to do at least as well for the 
new company. You will, in due course, receive particulars of the 
First Co-operative Investment Trust, giving much fuller details than 
Ihave been able to do to-day, as I do not wish to weary you, and I 
hope that every shareholder in this company will take a few shares 
in the new one, and make it known to friends and others to whom it is 
to be useful. 
[now formally move the adoption of the report and accounts of the 
ble Securities Investment Trust, as presented to this meeting, 
for the period from the commencement of business on October 26th, 
1922, to December 31st, 1923, and after Mr. Oulet has seconded this, 
shall be pleased to answer any questions. 
Mr. J. J. Oulet seconded the resolution, which, after the Chairman 
had replied to questions upon points of detail, was passed unanimously. 
Messrs. Mann, Judd, Gordon & Co., Chartered Accountants, were 
reappointed auditors for the ensuing year. 
= * * 








PARTICULARS OF THE TWO 
TRUSTS MENTIONED IN THIS 
REPORT MAY BE OBTAINED ON 
APPLICATION TO THE OFFICE, 
3-4 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


LERK WANTED, able to work alone. Good typing essential, 
slight Book-keeping. Little German an asset.—Write, with refs. giving 
particulars of experience, age, salary wanted, etc., Box 943, New Siatesman 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








RAVELLING ORGANISER, to push relief work appeal. 
ag roy and initiative indispensable.—Write, Dr. CLARK, 136 Bishops- 
gate, E.C. 2. 


TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


MYSTIC 
Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.8. 








EAST 


THE 


Ped. 8. EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 

Feb. 29. PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPHRATES, 
TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &c. 

Ma. 6. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. Motor Tour de Luxe. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury . Large and well-appointed Temperance 
~y By a Attendance from Se. 64. nen a ‘pull tarifi 
an > " t e 
application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, Londow” T ates ines 1232. 


159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. r¢. 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, 
Board-Resi ines ; ; 
ee ry Sat - ee 
a —— 
FASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. A bright winter home. Bridge, table 
at ete. — Mrs. Rocers. (Cookery diploma.) 





Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
6 mins. sea ; 








(5 ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House. 
pare country house, centrally heated, near Shanklin and Ventnor. 
Ma Wrenwtiftl country and mild climate. Reduced terms till end of March.— 


ee ee 


West WARD HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 
A ay I ny rary ere rtp ns arm, 
Write Mie Ooms home comforts. Good fires, Books. Gas fires in bedrooms, 
ee: 


Wren 
communicate 








INE in London willing to take in Paying Guests for 


of the British Empire Exhibition (April to October, 1924) kindl 


with Miss Lampert, Y.M.C.A., 13 Square, London, W.C. 


SCHOOLS 


Cncuax HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
ry —ty = unit re cee itud wi = 
comm: y. nm study. atten’ 
to health and yaical development. Pu repared f Universi 
qualified staff. "Plcives Takenens E. : _— = 


Li* Pores SCHOOL (GIRLS). 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Boarders -—. Bracing Climate. Good education. 
IUustrated prospectus on application to the Principal : 
Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 


ideals. Healthy country life. Special 
Mircuett, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and 














if req J 
ANCY EMSON, 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111, Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 





LHTUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for young children. 

New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual develop- 
A few day pupils received. Parti rs from the Principal, Mrs. Bran. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is — - -! on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
Cotswold Hills for Boys; the aim is to provide secondary education in an 
environment which will encourage individual initiative and a 

through an enlarged freedom.—For particulars apply to the Headmaster, J. H. 
Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of U ds School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and es entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


’ ’ 

MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Coo! , Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, Medica] Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 eas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
Ww. EK on, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


K4s LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years,and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


RATORY, VOICE AND SPEECH CULTURE. 


Charles L. Bradley, M.A., B.Mus., offers week-end residence, critical and 
practical help, at CHesTERTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, Bicester, Oxford. 


TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Bu ham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MéSS., 


tions, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly amd accurately copied.— 
erent ceplication "to Mis G.'V. Mreperce, 35 Gray's Inn Road, 


London, W.C. r. 
AS MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always availabie.—Miss Roserts, 5 High Holborn, 


ment. 
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STORY of a GREAT 














SCHOOLMASTER |] - 
BEING a PLAIN ACCOUNT of ¢ée LIFE & IDEAS ¥ 

of SANDERSON or OUNDLE - 

Ge 

b Ho 

y A 

H. G. WELLS ‘ 

Mr 

“ F all the men I have met—and I have now had a fairly long and active life and a 
have met a very great variety of interesting people—one only has stirred me 4 

to a biographical effort. This one exception is F. W. Sanderson, for many years the the 





headmaster of Oundle School. 










“T think him beyond question the greatest man I have ever known with any 
degree of intimacy, and it is in the hope of conveying to others something of my sense 
not merely of his importance, but of his peculiar genius and the rich humanity of his 
character, that I am setting out to write this book. He was in himself a very 
delightful mixture of subtlety and simplicity, generosity, adventurousness, imagination 
and steadfast purpose, and he approached the general life of our time at such an 
angle as to reflect the most curious and profitable lights upon it. 









“ To tell his story is to reflect upon all the main educational ideas of the last half- 
century, and to revise our conception of the process and purpose of the modern 
community in relation to education. For Sanderson had a mind like an octopus; it 
seemed always to have a tentacle free to reach out beyond what was already held, 
and his tentacles grew and radiated farther and farther. Before his end he had come 
to a vision of the school as a centre for the complete reorganisation of civilised life.” 









WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS 





45. 6d. NET 
a 


Mr. Wells's book was published on January 17. Those 
interested are also referred to the official biography 
SANDERSON OF OUNDLE, based on contributions of 




















some fifty writers & illustrated with 16 illustrations. 3rd Impr. on 
in the press. 125. 6d. net. a 
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